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AIRMEN O’ WAR. 
VI. IF THEY KNEW— 
BY BOYD CABLE. 


A croup of infantry in our front line trench watching the boiling 
eddying smoke and spurting fires of our artillery barrage on the 
enemy lines saw a couple of planes whirl suddenly up into sight 
above and beyond the barrage smoke. They were diving and 
twisting about each other like a couple of tumbler pigeons in flight, 
or rather, since one was obviously pursuing the other closely, like 
a pigeon hard pressed by a hawk. The excitement of the infantry 
turned to disgust as they caught plain sight of the markings on the 
machines, saw that the pursued was a British machine, the pursuer 
a black-crossed German. And when the British machine came 
rocketting and whirling through the barrage smother in plain flight . 
from the German, who dared not follow through the wall of falling 
and bursting shells, the disgust of the men on the ground was openly 
and angrily expressed. 

‘Mastery o’ the air,’ shouted one. ‘Fat lot he'll master.’ 
And from the others came similar jeers—‘ Hurry up, son, or he'll 
catch you yet—Why couldn’t he have put up a fight ?—Do they 
ever court martial them blokes for runnin’ away ?—Fritz fliers 
top dog again.’ 

And yet, if those men had known, they would have cheered 
the man passing over them, cheered him for as plucky a man ‘as 
ever flew—and that is saying something. If they knew, so often 
if they knew—but at least I can let them know something of this 
particular story. 

The Flight went out as usual on ‘ o.p.’ (offensive patrol), which, 
again as usual, had taken them well over Hunland. For the first 
half-hour they had a dull time, seeing no Huns about and having 
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no more than the normal amount of Archie fire to dodge. Then 
the Flight Leader spotted a string of dots to eastward, and on 
counting them and finding they numbered something round a dozen 
to fifteen, concluded they were Huns. He ensured the Flight’s 
attention to the matter, and then pointing his machine straight at 
the enemy, and after glancing round to make sure the Flight were in 
correct formation, began to climb them steadily up and towards the 
oncoming hostiles. He kept a close watch on the enemy, because he 
knew that the Squadron to which he belonged and the type of 
machine they flew had a name apparently discouraging to the 
Huns’ fighting inclinations, and he was afraid that, even with more 
than two to one in their favour, they might on recognising the 
Flight avoid action and clear off. The Flight had already burnt 
a good hour’s petrol and had some miles to go back home, and this 
did not leave a very great margin for a long pursuit and perhaps 
a prolonged fight. But this time the Huns showed no sign of 
shirking the fight, and came driving straight west on a course which 
must very soon bring them into contact with the Flight. As they 
swept closer it was seen that the hostile fleet was made up of three 
two-seater machines and a dozen single-seater fighting scouts, and 
just before they came close enough for action ‘ Ailie’ Arrowman, 
the Flight Leader, noticed something else that made him decide 
very quickly to concentrate the Flight’s frightfulness on the two- 
seaters. The three were bombers, and from their slow and heavy 
‘ flight obviously fully loaded with bombs, and from the direction 
they were taking were clearly out on a bombing raid over the 
British lines. 

Now these Hun raids and bomb-droppings had been becoming 
unpleasantly frequent for a little time before this, and all our patrols 
had special orders to keep a sharp look-out for bombers and make 
things as hot for them as possible. The Hun was coming to 
specialise on rapid dashes over our lines, the hurried dropping of 
their eggs, and a hasty bee-line flight for home. Our infantry and 
our batteries were a good deal annoyed by these attentions, and 
naturally and very simply wanted to know why our flying men 
didn’t ‘ stop these blighters coming and going as they liked.’ This, 
of course, is a delusion of the men on the ground. The Huns were 
very far from doing as they liked, but since the air (for flying 
purposes) is twenty odd thousand feet high, and as long as the 
line, it takes a lot of policing against tip-and-run raids, especially 
when you remember that machines can pass within quite a few 
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hundred yards of each other and never know the other is there. 
The groundlings don’t recognise these facts, much less the inci- 
dental possibilities of Huns sneaking over under cover of clouds 
and so on, and it must be confessed the airmen, as a rule, don’t 
take many pains to enlighten them, even when they do get talking 
together. On the ground, again, they know nothing of the Hun 
bombers chased back and brought down well behind their own 
lines, and nothing of the raids which are caught and interrupted, 
as the one I’m telling of was about to be. 

All this is by the way, but it explains why Ailie was specially 
keen to out the bombing machines first of all, and also why the 
bombers at the first sign of attack on them dropped their noses 
and went off at a rush, and the Hun fighters hurriedly dived in 
to divert the Flight and force a fight with them. We need not 
at the moment follow the details of the whole fight, but see rather 
how the one man. Ailie fared in it. But, incidentally, it may be 
mentioned that the rest of the Flight sank one bomber and chased 
the other down to the ground, fought the escort and sank three of 
them at a cost of no more than one pilot wounded, a great many 
bullet holes in the machines, and one badly crippled and just able 
to reach and land on our side of the lines. ; 

Ailie went down in a hurricane dive on the first bomber, and 
since he was much faster than the big machine, especially with it 
carrying a full load, he.caught it up rapidly, and bringing his bow 
gun into action commenced to hail a stream of lead on it. The 
gunner of the two-seater began to fire back at Ailie, but as his pilot 
at the same time was swerving and swinging his machine to dodge 
the streaking bullets, he spoiled the gunner’s aim and few of the 
bullets came dangerously close to Ailie. But two of the enemy 
scouts had seen Ailie’s charge, had promptly swung and dived after 
him, and, following hard astern, opened fire in their turn. Ailie 
caught up the two-seater, swooped down under her, throttled back 
to keep her pace, pulled down the gun fixed on his top plane, and 
started to pelt bullets up into the underbody hurtling along above 
him. The two Hun scouts dropped to his level and followed, 
shooting close and hard, and Ailie, finding their bullets snapping 
and smacking on his planes, was forced to swerve and duck and at 
last to turn sharp on them. Either he was the better pilot or his 
was the handier machine, because in a few seconds he had out- 
manceuvred them and driven them diving down ahead of him. 
He ripped a short burst into one, wheeled, looked round for sight 
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of his two-seater and, sighting it tearing off at top speed, swung 
and, opening his engine full out, went tearing after him. The 
two-seater flung himself into a spin and went twisting and spiralling 
wildly down, Ailie following close and shooting whenever he could 
bring his sights to bear. But again the renewed rattle of close 
machine-gun fire began, and he glanced round to find the scouts 
hot in pursuit again. This time they were not to be pursuers only, 
for another of the Flight leaped suddenly into the fight, rattled 
off a quick burst of fire,and in an instant had one of the enemy 
scouts plunging down helplessly out of control, whirled round and 
without a second’s hesitation attacked the second. The Hun 
bomber, down to about 1000 feet, flattened out and drove off 
east with Ailie still hard after him. He was getting angry now. 
Burst after burst of fire he had poured, as far as he could see, straight 
into the big machine, and yet it kept on apparently unharmed. 
But suddenly its tail flicked up, a wing buckled and tore loose, and 
it went down rolling and pitching, to crash on the ground. 

Ailie swept over, leaning out and peering down on the heaped 
wreckage ; but whatever triumph he might have felt was short- 
lived, for at that moment ¢at-tat-tat-tat went a gun close behind him 
and then the quicker closer rattle of double or triple guns. Ailie 
hoicked hard up in a swift climbing turn, whirled round, and just 
catching one of the enemy scouts in his sights, gripped the trigger 
of the firing mechanism. His gun fired—once—and stopped, 
although he still held the trigger hard gripped and it should have 
continued to fire. The target swept clear, and Ailie, after gripping 
and releasing quickly several times, knew his gun had jambed. 
The two hostiles re-opened fire on him, and he swerved, straightened 
out and went off in a bee-line at top speed. He was not unduly 
alarmed, although his position, a bare 1000 feet off the ground 
and therefore well within ground shooting range of rifles and 
machine-guns, with a jambed gun, and with two scouts hard after 
him, was uncomfortably risky. He was on a fast machine, so fast 
that he did not believe the Hun flew that could catch him; and he 
reckoned that in a straightaway flight he could drop the two 
sufficiently to be out of urgent danger from them. As he flew he 
leaned forward, wrenched back the cover over the breech of his 
gun and jerked the loading lever rapidly to and fro. But the 
jambed cartridge stayed jambed, and Ailie felt a first qualm of fear, 
as he heard the guns behind him re-open fire and recognised that 
he was not gaining on his enemies. Another gun broke into the 
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chorus, and Ailie glanced round to see another of his Flight diving 
in and engaging one of the enemy. The second one kept on after 
him, caught him up and dived firing on him. Then began a game 
that Ailie might remember in his nightmares for long enough. 
His machine was not doing her best, and the hostile fairly had the 
wings of him. Time after time the Hun swooped up over him and 
dived down, firing as he came. Ailie could only duck and swerve 
and dodge, some of his dives bringing him perilously close to the 
‘ground ; and as he flew he wrenched and jerked at his gun’s firing 
mechanism, snatched the Verey pistol from its rack, and with the 
butt tapped and hammered at the gun, hoping the jar might loosen 
the cartridge. He escaped touching the ground and crashing over 
and over again by bare feet; more than once he had to zoom 
sharply and just cleared low trees or even bushes that appeared 
suddenly before him ; once his wheels brushed and ripped across the 
top of a hedge, and once again in a banking turn his heart stood 
still for a second that seemed an eternity, as he banked steeply . 
and the machine side-slipped until his wing-tip, as it appeared to 
him, was touching the grass. And all the time, in dive after dive, 
his enemy came whirling down on him, the fire of his machine-gun 
clattering off burst after burst, and the bullets hissing past 
in flame and smoke or smacking venomously on the wings and 
body of Ailie’s machine. And through it all, flinging his machine 
about, twirling and twisting like a champion skater cutting fancy 
and fantastic figures, doing star-performance low flying that might 
have kept every nerve and sense of any stunt-artist flier occupied 
to the full, Ailie still made shift to spare a hand and enough eye 
and mind for the job of fiddling and hammering and working to 
clear his jambed gun—a gun that was not even in a convenient 
position to handle because, set above the left upper edge of his 
cockpit, it was very little below the level of his face and awkwardly 
high for his hand to reach. He gave up trying to clear it at last 
and turned all his attention to out-manceuvring his opponent. 
The Hun was above him, and every time he tried to lift his machine 
the Hun dived, firing on him, and drove him down again. He was 
too low to pick up or follow landmarks, so kept the westering sun 
in his eyes, knowing this was edging him west towards our lines. 
The Hun after each dive did a climbing turn to a position to dive 
anew, and each time he climbed Ailie made another dash towards 
the west. The Hun saw the move, and, to beat it, dropped his 
climbing-turn tactics and instead dived and zoomed straight up, 
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dived and zoomed again and again. Ailie saw his chance and 
took it. He throttled hard back next time the Hun dived, and 
as the Hun overshot him and zoomed straight up, Ailie in two swift 
motions pulled the stick in, zooming sharp up after and under him, 
pulled down the top gun and fired point blank into him. The Hun 
whirled over, dived vertically, and in an instant crashed heavily 
nose first into the ground. And Ailie’s top gun had jambed after 
about its tenth shot. 

He flew on west, hardly for the moment daring to believe he 
had escaped, opening the throttle and starting to lift from his 
dangerous proximity to the ground mechanically , and with his mind 
hardly yet working properly. If he had not caught the Hun with 
that last handful of shots before his second gun jambed .. . 

And then, almost before he had collected his wits enough to 
realise properly how close his escape had been, that same horrible 
clatter of machine-gun fire from the air above and behind him broke 
out, the same hiss and snap of bullets came streaming about him. 
For a moment he had a wild idea that his Hun had not actually 
crashed, but a glance round showed that it was no longer the 
brilliant red machine, but another, and again a fighting scout. 

Exactly the old performance started all over again, but this 
time without even that slender chance he had used so well before 
of catching his enemy with the fire of his top gun. Again he went 
through the twisting and dodging and turning to avoid his relentless 
enemy and the fire that crackled about him. Again he dived into 
fields, skimmed the ground, hurdled over low bushes and hedges, 
used every flying trick and artifice he knew, but had never before 
dared try at less than thousands of feet height, to shake off his 
pursuer ; and again as he flew he wriggled and worked at the 
jambed Vickers in front of him. For breathless minutes he worked, 
casting quick glances from the ground rushing under him to the 
gun mechanism, jockeying his machine with steady pressures or 
sharp kicks on the rudder-bar and one hand on the joy-stick, while 
the other fumbled and worked at the gun, and the bullets sang and 
cracked about him. By all the laws of chance, by all the rules of 
hazard, he should have been killed, shot down or driven down into 
a crash, a dozen times over in those few minutes; just as by all 
the limits of possibility he could never hope to clear a jambed 
Vickers while doing fancy flying at such a height. But against all 
chance and hazard and possibility—as pilots do oftener than most 
people outside themselves know—he flew on untouched, and. . « 
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cleared his jamb. By now he was worked up to such a pitch of 
fear, frenzy, desperation, anger—it may have been any of them, 
it may have been something of all—that he took no further thought 
of manceuvring or tactics, whirled blindly and drove straight at 
his enemy, firing as he went, feeling a savage joy in the jar and bang 
of his spurting gun. To avoid that desperate rush and the stream- 
ing bullets, the Hun swerved wide and swooped out in a banking 
turn, a turn so hurriedly and blindly taken that, before he could 
properly see, he found himself whirling into the edge of a forest 
the chase had unwittingly skirted. Ailie saw him distinctly try 
to wrench round to clear the trees—but he was too near; to hoick 
up and over them—but he was too low. He crashed sideways 
on a tree-trunk, down headlong into the ground. 

Again Ailie swung and flew straight towards the sun, switching 
on to the emergency tank, because by now his main petrol tank was 

-almost empty. He continued to fly low and no more than one 
or two hundred feet off the ground. At his speed it would take a 
good shot to hit him from the ground ; higher up he would run 
more risk of Archie fire and of meeting Huns, and—this perhaps 
was the main determining factor, because by now he was almost 
exhausted with the fatigue of severe and prolonged strain—flying 
low would bring him quicker to the lines and safety. 

One might have supposed that by now the grim gods of War 
had had sport enough of him. But he was not yet free of them. 
Within a mile he was attacked again, and this time by three hostile 
scout fighters. He made no attempt to dodge or out-manceuvre 
them. His cartridges were almost finished, his machine was badly 
shot ‘about, his petrol was running out. He opened his engine out 
to its fullest and drove hard and headlong for the lines and the: 
drifting smoke and winking fires that told of an artillery barrage. 
Close to the barrage he had to swerve and dodge a moment, because 
one of the Huns was fairly on top of him and hailing lead on him, 
but next instant he plunged at, into and through the barrage, his 
machine rocking and pitching and rolling in the turmoil of shell- 
torn air, his eyes blinded by the drifting smoke, his ears stunned 
by the rending crashes and cracks of the drum-fire explosions. 
He won through safely and alone, for his three enemies, baulked at 
facing that puffing, spurting, fire-winking inferno, turned back and 
left him. 

Ailie, hardly daring to believe that he was ‘actually clear and 
safe and free, steered for home. He skimmed his bullet-torn 
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machine over the trenches, a machine holed and ripped and torn 
and cut with armour-piercing and explosive bullets, his guns 
jambed, his ammunition expended, his petrol at its last pints, he 
himself at almost the last point of exhaustion, dizzy from excite- 
ment, weak and faint from sheer strain. 

Yet this was the man and the moment that those infantry in 
the trenches jeered, looking up as he passed over, his ripped fabric 
fluttering, his shot-through wires whipping and trailing, blessing 
the wildest luck that had left him alive, heart-thankful for the sight 
of khaki in the trenches below him. 

It seems a pity those disgusted infantry could not have known 
the truth, of all he had come through, of those long danger-packed 
minutes, of those three crashed Huns scattered along his track— 
and of those bombs which would not drop on our lines, batteries, 
or billets that day. 





A FEW MORE RECOLLECTIONS. 
BY THE RIGHT HON. SIR ALGERNON WEST, G.C.B. 
II. 


In April 1891 we heard, to our deep regret, of the death of Lord 
Granville, who had for twenty-three years been our kind and 
affectionate friend. Indeed, there must have been many aching 
hearts, for his charm and geniality affected all with whom he had 
been brought in contact politically and socially. The courtliness 
of an earlier time sometimes brought on him the utterly undeserved 
reputation of a humbug. But what does humbug mean? If 
never wilfully to hurt anyone—to be courteous to friend and foe 
alike, to be generous and to gain the love of young and old—if 
this is to be a humbug, then he excelled in the art—and now, he 
was gone! 

Mr. Gladstone had not a more loyal or devoted friend, ‘ of such 
a friendship as had mastered time.’ Written or personal com- 
munications between them had hardly ceased for a day. And 
here I should be glad if I could describe a peculiarity of Mr. Glad- 
stone. He felt the loss keenly, but yet, so great was his command 
of his feelings, that after ten minutes’ talk about it, he closed the 
subject, and for the rest of my visit never alluded to it again. How 
such control is to be envied! ‘Self-reverence, self-knowledge, 
self-control, these three alone lead man to sovereign power.’ 

A day or two had hardly passed, when we heard of the death 
of another old friend, Charles Hambro, who also possessed a great 
charm. At his funeral appeared a one-legged shoe-black from the 
House of Commons, who had walked all the way down to Milton 
in Dorsetshire, to be present at the laying to rest of a man who 
had always been kind to him. 

On July 8 I was pleased with an invitation to dine with Haldane 
and Asquith at their annual dinner at the ‘ Blue Posts,’ which 
I considered a great honour. Among the guests were Lord Dufferin, 
Arthur Balfour, John Morley, George Curzon, Edward Grey, 
Burne-Jones, and Lord Bowen. The conversation turned on the Poet 
Laureateship, Asquith hoping it would be held in suspense on 
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Tennyson’s death. Arthur Balfour said Swinburne should have 
it. John Morley“ wondered what the Nonconformist conscience 
would say to his ‘ Epithalamium.’; Lord Bowen was in favour of 
Dr. Bridges, whom none of us knew as a poet. Burne-Jones said 
he read certain of Sir Walter Scott’s novels every year; he had 
read some of them thirty-seven or thirty-eight times, but admired 
Thackeray above everybody else. He admired Tennyson too, 
with all his rude ways. Oscar Browning going up to him once, 
he said gruffly : 

‘Who are you ?’ 

‘ Browning,’ he said. 

‘That you ain’t, by God !’ 

Bowen said that before twenty years were over we should see 
a combination of labour. 

Then on general politics George Curzon led a crusade against 
Randolph Churchill, whom I felt called on to defend, which I did 
in the midst of a very animated and general conversation. George 
Curzon said he was done for, and would never come to the front 
again, which I disputed. He said there were three men before 
him : Arthur Balfour, Ritchie, and Chaplin, at which John Mcrley 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘I suppose you think them incomprehen- 
sible,’ said George Curzon. ‘Not three incomprehensibles, but one 
incomprehensible,’ said John Morley, and so on till 12.30, when we 
were turned out by the police. 

On October 7 I heard of Charles Parnell’s death. It fell like 
an eclipse; the cold unsympathetic leader had gained a position 
and a personal influence surpassing in potency anything known 
before in English politics. He was the chosen representative of 
the loftiest aspirations of his countrymen, and his death left a 
void undescribable. 

Later on I went to the Glen and met Haldane and Asquith. 
During discussions on the events and men of the day Haldane said 
there was no doubt Mr. Gladstone was a god, but an inferior one, 
while Asquith described Goschen as having a complex but not a 
subtle mind. 

On October 28, 1891, I paid another visit to Hawarden and found 
Lord Rosebery, his two boys, and Canon Scott Holland there. 

We discussed Pitt’s Life, which Lord Rosebery was writing. 
‘Tam more inclined to be a Pittite than a Foxite,’ said he, ‘ because 
Fox seceded when he could have spoken against the Union, and 
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in 1806 gave the same pledge as Pitt did to the King about Catholic 
Emancipation” + 

From that we passed to the coming biography of Lord Chatham, 
which John Morley was writing—a_ work which Lord Rosebery 
did not think well fitted for him, for Lord Chatham was certainly 
mad in the latter days of his life. 

Mr. Gladstone thought John Morley had overrated Walpole, 
from which I, as his descendant, presumptuously differed. Later 
on Mrs. Drew told me that Mr. Gladstone had not read George 
Russell’s Life of himself, but had seen a quotation which accused 
him of a great love of power ; but he thought, in looking back on 
his life, he was more to blame in refusing power than in accepting it. 

I sat up late with Lord Rosebery in the smoking-room, talking 
chiefly about men. He considered that Sir George Trevelyan’s 
‘Life of Macaulay ’ ranked with Boswell’s Johnson, and his witty 
poems of early life were excellent. 

Next day at dinner Mr. Gladstone seemed not very well; after 
discussing Walter Scott’s novels, he reiterated what he had so often 
said before, that he thought the ‘ Bride of Lammermoor’ was the 
best, and the second best ‘ Kenilworth ’"—the first might have been 
written by Aeschylus, the second by Shakespeare. Unfortunately 
we then got on, I know not how, to the Irish Rebellion (1798), 
on which he spoke with extreme force, perhaps exaggeration, and 
was a little short with Lord Rosebery. Later on he showed us in 
his library a little book which he treasured, given to him as a 
child by Mrs. Hemans, when she said ‘I am going out of the 
world: you are just entering it.’ 

In discussing Arthur Hallam’s early works on philosophy, he 
said that he stood out above his fellows, and deserved all that 
Tennyson had said of him in his ‘ In Memoriam.’ 

Lord Rosebery told me, when he entered the Cabinet, he was 
struck by their want of manners all round to each other. In reading 
Lord Broughton’s ‘Memoirs’ I found that he made a similar 
remark. 

At dinner we talked of Peel, who said in 1847 he would never 
again form a Government. 

Mr. Gladstone said’ that in the formation of his Governments 
the worries kept him awake thinking of all the complex and 
inevitable arrangements that it involved. 

Sir George Lewis was always opposed to him in finance, saying 
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the principle of taxation should be to tax the greatest number of 
articles very lightly, Peel and he having both acted on the exactly 
opposite principle. 

We were both struck with Mr. Gladstone’s powers and modesty, 
and rejoiced at the luck of our quiet visit. 

On my return to London I had a talk with Arthur Godley, who 
told me he thought it would be my duty to help Mr. Gladstone, by 
devoting myself to him on my retirement, and to do that perfectly 
I ought to go into Parliament. He ridiculed my plea of age, and 
said I had probably had as great an experience of Parliament as 
anybody but Mr. Gladstone in the House. He was very strong on 
the subject, and on going to Coombe I talked on the same topic to 
Lady Wolverton, who supported Godley’s contention, and Arnold 
Morley coming there, also urged my standing for Parliament, 
promising me a safe seat. I could not agree as to the desirability 
of my going into the House, but everybody was against me. I put 
my case after a long talk thus : I was prepared to do anything for 
Mr. Gladstone, and if he proprio motu wished me to stand, I would. 

It was settled that Sir Reginald Welby was to talk to Mr. 
Gladstone to-morrow as to my intention of retirement, and my wish 
to devote myself to his service, when he formed a Government ; 
whether he would like it at all, and if so, whether he would consider 
it most to his interest that I should try for a seat in Parliament. 
Before dinner I saw Welby, who said he had gone through the 
whole question thoroughly with Mr. Gladstone ; that he had set 
forth my desire to place myself at his service one way or the other, 
saying that, as to Parliament, if I could divide my mind into ten 
parts, nine parts would be contra, one pro. As to the first, Mr. 
Gladstone said my offer removed a load from his mind, and that it 
was an act of unparalleled generosity on my part. As to the 
second, he was in favour of my getting a seat in Parliament. 

He, Mrs. Gladstone, Carrington, Henry Asquith, and John 
Morley came to dinner. I told the latter my views, and asked 
whether there would be any jealousy of one in such a position as 
I had proposed. He said none, though it would be a far more 
important place than any other, and would perhaps be the salvation 
of the Government. 

He thought on the whole Parliament would be a waste of time, 
and bore me; but he attached great weight, of course, to Mr. 
Gladstone’s opinion. 

Mr. Gladstone said : ‘I need not talk to you now about the 
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conversations I have had lately about you, but I shall never forget 
them.’ 

We discussed ‘ Pitt’s Life,’ coming to the conclusion that it was 
great, without the literary touch of a professional. Mr. Gladstone 
said that up to 1793 it was excellent. The three men with the 
greatest parliamentary courage he had ever known were John 
Russell, Disraeli, and Peel. George Cornewall Lewis was always 
contemplating philosophical and literary work, and was idle as an 
administrator, and no originator. 

A day or two later I had a conversation with Henry Asquith 
at Brooks’, when we discussed Mr. Gladstone’s saying that people 
so often misapplied St. Paul’s instructions to comply with every 
ordinance of man—which, he contended, was meant to apply not 
to nations, but individuals, for he knew of nothing so contemptible 
as a nation submitting to unjust oppression. In course of our talk 
Asquith told me of a curious saying of John O’Connor’s, that the 
Parnellite game was up, because all that Irishmen now cared for 
was Mr. Gladstone. 

Two days after his return from South Africa in December 
1891, Randolph Churchill dined with us, and said that he had 
missed his chance in life by not possessing the qualifications of 
W. H. Smith. He would be careful to educate his son on those 
lines, and then he would be sure of success. 

W. H. Smith had died in the preceding October. He was 
endowed with few gifts, but he certainly gained the esteem of the 
House of Commons by his integrity and common sense. He had 
for a few weeks been Secretary for Ireland—an office which Sir 
William Harcourt aptly defined as being conducted on the truly 
commercial lines of ‘small profits and quick returns.’ 

At the end of the month I had spent a few days at Hawarden, 
and travelled homewards with Lord Rosebery and his sons. On 
arriving at the station at Crewe, one of Lord Rosebery’s boys 
turned to his father and asked how we should get our newspapers 
now W. H. Smith was dead! He had not learnt that in this world 
nobody is indispensable. 


Extracts from letters to my Wife, when on a visit to Biarritz, 
in December 1891. 


Having arranged to pay a visit to Mr. Armitstead at Biarritz, 
where Mr. Gladstone was staying, I started from Charing Cross at 
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10 a.m. (on the 23rd) in a thick fog, Horace coming to see me off. 
It had cleared by the time I had reached the Channel, where the 
sea was smooth and the sun bright. I had to drive an endless 
distance from the ‘ Nord ’ to the ‘ Orleans’ station, where I dined 
and went on to Biarritz, arriving about 11 a.m. on December 24, 
and was met by Armitstead’s courier, who took me to the Grand 
Hotel, where I washed and dressed and was ready for breakfast. 

The result of the Waterford Election, W. Redmond (Parnellite) 
defeating M. Davitt (Nationalist), followed me rapidly, but beyond 
the moment it did not seem to depress Mr. Gladstone. 

I took a little walk down to the sea, and as Oscar Wilde was 
disappointed with the Atlantic so was I disappointed with the 
rocks, which are poor compared to our Cornish coasts, though 
there is always of course a fine sea. 

After tea we discussed the Memoirs of General Marbot. 

Mr. Gladstone was struck with England’s unhandiness through 
the Continental wars, which had all tended to Napoleon’s glorifica- 
tion. It was curious to follow, how each progressive act in the 
Reign of Terror was in response to some success of the Allies. Pitt’s 
hiring foreign troops with English subsidies was dreadful, and had 
the effect of raising the price of corn to five times its present value. 
Then Mr. Gladstone and John Morley talked of Lucretius and 
compared him with Virgil, though the second Aeneid could not 
have been written by Lucretius, who followed him closer than 
Horace, and Catullus stood very high. Tennyson was our greatest 
living poet. Byron had splendid powers. Persius was spoken 
of highly. I asked Mr. Gladstone if what Mr. Mills said, as 
reported to me by Robert Meade, was true, that he had said that 
there was really no first-class character in the Old Testament. 
He denied it, saying what he had done was to compare them 
with the Greeks. Moses was a very great character; Joseph 
was beautiful, and I suggested Jeremiah; brvt then, he said, 
the. Greeks would not have tolerated the horrors and cruelties 
recounted in the Old Testament. 

I played backgammon with Mr. Gladstone, who beat me. 
While smoking afterwards, John Morley told me that A. Balfour 
had said to him, at our Asquith-Haldane dinner, that it was an odd 
thing that permanent Civil servants, with all their opportunities 
and knowledge, always advised what was unadvisable, from a 
Parliamentary point of view. I strongly disputed this, saying that 
he must have spoken from his own experience, as I had always 
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heard that the Irish Secretary was infamously served. I should 
like the question referred to Mr. Gladstone, which he said he 
would do. 

Christmas Day was fine, but not hot. John Morley and I 
started at 9 a.m. by electric tram to Bayonne, where we intended 
to be present at the 10.30 High Mass in the Cathedral. On our way 
we discussed the future. Who could be Lord Lieutenant? It 
would be essential to have a strong man : Dufferin would not take 
it; it would have to be Spencer? Then as to the composition of 
the future Cabinet, he said that in such a life-and-death struggle 
as it would be, each man must do what Mr. Gladstone thought 
best for the general good. 

We then enumerated those men who had gone into the Cabinet 
per saltum—Goschen, Matthews, Randolph Churchill, Chamberlain, 
and John Morley—without previous official training of any kind. 

Arriving at Bayonne, we went straight to the Cathedral, which 
was very fine, and full of ecclesiastics and seminarists. Then 
came a solemn procession during which the Bishop gave his ring to 
be kissed by a little girl, which was pretty. The ceremony was 
gorgeous and the music beautiful. The Adeste Fideles was sung 
by the biggest choir I had ever seen. We stayed to the end, and 
both agreed how wonderful it was that anybody passed the 
emotional age without becoming a Roman Catholic. 

Morley said that he was brought up by parents who would have 
thought it an arch sin to attend such worship as we had done. 

Then we wandered for a bit on the quays of the Adour, which 
was very bright and pretty, and then to our tram. 

At dinner Mr. Gladstone chaffed us for our Roman Catholic 
tendencies. 

Talked of Dufferin and his various successes and the poverty 
of the diplomatic service, notwithstanding its great prizes ; also 
of Morier, Augustus Paget, and Drummond Wolff, of whom I told 
the story of his saying ‘ Good-bye ’ to Stanley, when he came up 
to say ‘How-d’you-do?’ and to bore us—which I thought a 
triumph of diplomatic skill. 

Mr. Gladstone spoke very highly of Lord Lytton and ‘ Julian 
Fane.’ 

Then to church with Mr. Gladstone, who said he was growing 
shorter. Told him of Lowell’s story about Methuselah, whose 
friends went to visit him on his nine hundredth birthday. When 
they asked him how he was: ‘Oh! pretty well,’ he said, ‘ for 
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my age, but those d——d shoe-strings will go flapping in my 
face !’ 

Drove to the Lighthouse built in 1832 ; got out and walked 
back with Mr. Gladstone, who said if he had a chance he wished to 
have it out with the constituencies, about the demands they made 
on the time of their members, making them talkers and propa- 
gandists instead of thinkers. We wanted someone to think out our 
Army administration. The next Election, he hoped, as Disraeli 
said, would be decisive one way or another. Spoke highly of Lord 
Spencer. Then began about me in language which my modesty 
prevents my recording. ‘The help I should be to him it was 
impossible to exaggerate.’ But Ishould look at the question from 
my point of view and think I was attaching myself to a corpse and 
for so short a time! He thought that anybody occupying such an 
important and confidential position should be in Parliament, where 
my knowledge and authority on all Revenue questions would be of 
great weight, and combated my idea that I was too old for a Parlia- 
mentary career. He cited Lord Dalling and Lord Stratford, who 
both spoke on their own subjects with weight and authority. Ihad 
converted him to my views on death duties, why not others ? 
I said I was no believer in a man of sixty beginning a new career. 
Indeed, I should be doing what many of my friends would go so far 
as to call ridiculous ; but at the same time, I should not be doing 
it for myself, and if he thought I should be of more use to him by 
going into the House, I would make the sacrifice. 

At dinner we talked about Ecclesiastical Endowments: their 
doubtful use. The question, John Morley said, had been thoroughly 
worked out one hundred years ago for the Encyclopedia of Diderot 
by Turgot. 

We started on a lovely morning from the Négresse station, 
passing St. Jean de Luz and the Spanish Frontier at Irun to Font- 
arabia, an old Basque town on the Bidassoa, which Wellington 
had crossed in 1813. The people were mostly like Irish cottiers, 
squalid and dirty ; but the old town on a hill was very picturesque, 
with houses of the eleventh century whose cornices almost touched 
across the streets ; ironwork balconies—large persiennes and one 
woman with a mantilla ; a fine cathedral and a castle with dun- 
geons— to be let or sold,’ and a Spanish ducal title attached to the 
property. 

On our return we drove by the side of the Bidassoa, past the 
Isle of Pheasants, to St. Jean de Luz. 
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The drive back was very sunny and bright, and we had a 
gorgeous luncheon at the Hotel de France and the best omelette 
souffiée I ever ate—and macaroni. Then toa very fine old Basque 
church, where the men were all put into large galleries running 
round. 

At luncheon on the day following John Morley praised Mrs. 
Oliphant’s ‘ Chronicles of Carlingford ’—as good as any of George 
Eliot’s ; but said Mrs. Oliphant was no judge of when she could or 
could not give an opinion, never submitting to others. He gave 
her a book to write on Sheridan, which she did very badly. The 
conversation turned on geographical mistakes in literature. Mr. 
Gladstone said Elsinore was spoken of by Campbell and Shake- 
speare as being on a very rocky shore, whereas it was on a sandy 
flat. And John Morley told us that Matthew Arnold wrote a poem 
on ‘the Church of Brou,’ and described it as standing on a height, 
where the people of Chambéry went for their-Sunday walk, when it 
was really on a plain and sixty miles from Chambéry. Arnold 
consulted him as to whether the poem should be omitted from his 
works, which it was at the time, but has since been published. 

Mr. Gladstone said ‘artistic’ was a new and horrid word. I 
suggested that it was French. 

We talked of extremes in literature, such as ‘ awful’ and ‘ utter,’ 
and Mr. Gladstone said when he was at Eton the word ‘dapper ’ 
was used for everything. Hallam used notes to his books to an 
excess. Macaulay, who wrote beautiful English, embodied all his 
information in the original. Cobden spoke good English. Bright’s 
crinis passis, which I said was crinis disjectis, applied to Disraeli 
and his ten minutes’ Reform Bill. Mr. Gladstone thought he had 
probably used it twice. 

The waves became very fine, and we went out and watched them 
for a long time. At dinner we discussed Marbot and the bad con- 
duct of the French Marshals, Murat and Lannes, taking the bridge 
of boats over the Danube by telling the Austrian General that 
peace was settled, which was a pure lie; thus leading to the 
victory of Austerlitz. John Morley praised ‘Nathan the Wise ’ 
by Lessing, and the appreciation of a German audience as com- 
pared with that of other countries. 

The House of Lords—how it could be mended! John Morley 
thought it impossible, but did not see the advantage of two 
Chambers, though he acknowledged the sentiment in favour of it. 

December 28.—Mr. Gladstone deplored the neglect of Italian, 
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which is the real foundation of all literature. Dante is supposed 
to have come to Oxford. Oxford and Cambridge old celebrities 
were then discussed. Comparison of Butler and Locke, and their 
philosophy. 

Tennyson took his ‘In Memoriam ’ from the model of ‘ Herbert 
of Cherbury,’ &c. &c. 

December 29.—To-day is Mr. Gladstone’s birthday, and I hold 
this over to tell you what happens. 

An innumerable number of telegrams and one from the Prince 
and Princess of Wales from England, and a charming one from 
assistants in Marshall and Snelgrove’s, to which a pretty answer 
was sent. 

At one a deputation and bouquet from the municipality and 
then the English Club. Then Armitstead, Miss Helen and I went 
to see a Nunnery of Bernardines at Anglet near here ;_ beautiful 
pine woods and gardens, where those poor nuns, who never speak, 
and wear hoods which prevent their seeing anything but the ground, 
pass what they call their lives—horrible ! 

December 31—At dinner we talked of income-tax adminis- 
tration, probate, &c., then discussed payment of M.P.s. Mr. 
Gladstone’s view was that any M.P. who could procure a certificate 
from the Board of Inland Revenue to the eftect that his income 
was under £400 should receive a salary, and that a return should 
be made to Parliament of all M.P.s receiving payment. Mr. 
Gladstone protested against forcing M.P.s to receive payment 
however rich. I said his argument might apply to men like 
Hartington receiving £5000 a year. Herschell (who had arrived 
on the 30th) thought it might come from the constituencies by 
a rate, but feared that it might lead to payment of county 
councillors, &c., which it assuredly will. No conclusion was 
arrived at. 

Herschell told us some good American stories: A man bought 
a red jersey, returning to the shop soon after and saying ‘ You 
promised me it would not shrink.’ ‘ Has it ?’ said the shopkeeper. 
‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ when I put it on this morning my wife said “‘ Why 
have you got my pink coral necklace round your neck ?”’ 

A man was boasting of a dinner of five hundred with one hundred 
waiters. ‘Oh!’ said another, ‘we had a dinner at Ohio of two 
thousand and only one waiter, though I must admit he was on 
horseback.’ 

A driver met another in a ‘narrow way_and_ shouted out 
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menacingly, ‘If you don’t make room for me, I will treat you as 
I treated the man I met here last week.’ Whereupon the man 
humbly drove his carriage up the bank, and the other man 
passed. ‘ Well, how did you treat the man you met last week ? ’ 
‘Well, I got out of his way !’ 

He saw in an American paper: ‘Great Dynamite Scare—Two 
pigs “had eaten some cartridges, left by miners. One was 
kicked by a donkey and a huge explosion followed ; the other pig 
is at large. Great excitement prevails! Hundreds are leaving 
the neighbourhood ! ’ 

Mr. Gladstone told us how a terrible operation was being 
performed in Paris. No sound came from the unfortunate sufferer. 
‘Est-il mort?’ asked a student. ‘Non,’ said the operator, 
‘c’est un anglais.’ 

Oh! such summer days as we had! I rode in the morning and 
then we went with Mr. Gladstone to Bayonne. 

The year passed, and I looked out of my window on the blue 
and starry sky and foaming sea. 

January 1, 1892.—-A long talk on the possibility of arranging 
Revenue for Ireland. | 

January 2.—Talking of quill pens at breakfast, apropos of 
the swan’s quill which you gave to Mr. Gladstone, John Morley 
told us that Cardinal de Retz said he was sure a man must be 
a fool if he had used the same pen for three years ! 

Oliver Cromwell told de Retz that the man who went the farthest 
was the man who did not know at starting where he was going. 
De Retz again said that showed him Cromwell was a fool ! 

Mr. Gladstone said he should like to have seen Cromwell pitted 
against Napoleon. Some new papers showed that in 1647 Cromwell 
began to consider whether it would not be necessary, if he could not 
get the King to come to terms, to execute him. In cutting off his 
head, which he undoubtedly did, he had the army, ninety-nine out 
of one hundred, with him, but not the people of England. 

Mr. Gladstone did not love Cromwell, but thought him a great 
man with no distinct love of religious liberty. 

John Morley, though he considered that he loved administration 
more than liberty, thought that, so near the Spanish times, he was 
for religious liberty, always excepting Roman Catholics. 

Charles I. was a terrible liar. Cromwell would only lie for a 
purpose, as Elizabeth and Bismarck would. 

Then about Laud, &c., too deep for me. I said afterwards that 
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such conversations always humbled me. John Morley said I was 
quite wrong ; that the world was governed by men of action, not 
by men of books, and that my life was far more important towards 
the government of the world than his life of literature. As Lowe 
said: ‘It was Eton against Education—and Eton always won.’ 

To church ; walked with Armitstead. At dinner the talk was 
of English poets. Mr. Gladstone said in the nineteenth century 
how much we owed to the clergy. Crabbe, Heber, Newman, Keble, 
Trench, Kingsley, Faber, C. Tennyson, Moultrie, Milman, Wolfe, 
Hawker, Barnes, McNeile ; England stood out well in literature 
generally. France had V. Hugo, Musset, Coppée, and one other 
whose name has escaped me. 

Matthew Arnold’s ‘Dover Beach,’ ‘ Rugby Chapel’ and 
‘ Thyrsis ’—my favourites—he thought very fine. 

Arthur Hallam said Wordsworth might have been a great 
philosopher, or a great poet, but his poetry spoiled his philosophy, 
and his philosophy his poetry. He was very penurious. He 
told Miss Martineau he always gave his friends tea, but if they had 
meat he charged them for it. 

January 5.—Yesterday, after seeing a meet of the hounds in the 
morning, and being photographed by Armitstead, we drove to the 
bar of the Adour to see the ships cross it at high tide. It was a 
calm day out at sea, but there was a rolling and heavy swell at 
the bar nevertheless. Ships go in and out, to or from Bayonne, 
by signal from the lighthouse. 

We arrived there too soon, but in about half an hour the first 
ship, very empty, worked her way out against a heavy swell and 
strain. The second tried, but could not get up sufficient steam 
power and had to turn back. It was now getting very cold, but I 
stayed behind the others to see one ship come in, but before that 
a véry big and light ship went out, and pitched most fearfully at 
an angle of 45°. I then sawa ship run in, and started off on a digue 
—you recollect the word—about six feet broad, between the sea and 
the marsh, just wide enough to prevent my feeling uncomfortable, 
thinking it would soon lead me to the road. After walking for two 
miles, imagine my horror to find that the digue narrowed to three 
feet. I was terrified and very giddy, but had to walk on at least 
another mile. I then saw that the river took an immense sweep, 
which would have been many miles round to Bayonne, and it was 
getting dark, but mercifully. there was a little moon. At last I 
found a man in a boat, who told me I could strike off by a path over 
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the sand, which appeared vague, and find a path through the pine 
woods, which appeared still vaguer ; however, after much heart- 
failing, by the help of the moon [ found the road and reached 
Bayonne in time for the 6.30 train here. 

A long talk with Mr. Gladstone about the Cabinet, which he 
admitted was getting old. He said he felt now a dissolution might 
come at any time. 

Goschen he thought hardly treated by not being Leader, and he 
might have resigned ; how he could I cculd net imagine, as he was 
between the devil and the deep sea. He said now Hartington had 
gone it was impossible. 

Last night he talked about stamps, and it was delightful to hear 
him pour forth praises of the Inland Revenue. Promised to pay 
a visit to the Inland Revenue on his return before I left. 


Mr. Gladstone began his fourth administration on August 18, 
1892, with a courage which would have been great in a younger 
man, but in him it was magnificent, for he had before him, waiting 
for solution, the vexed problem of Home Rule, with a majority of 
only forty, and he was in his eighty-fourth year; but, nothing 
daunted, he bravely undertook the task. It is too early to publish 
the history of that administration, which must await the judgment 
of a later generation. 

On March 15 my wife and I dined with Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 
at 1 Carlton Gardens, the old home of the Ripons in which I had 
spent so many happy hours, but which was now the property of 
Mr. Rendel. He had placed it, apparently, at the disposal of Mr. 
Gladstone for an indefinite period. 

It seemed to me remarkable how Mr. Gladstone, who was so 
methodical in the arrangement of-his books and papers, could bear 
this absence of a settled home. 

The conversation turned on Garibaldi and the enormous en- 
thusiasm he excited wherever he went. Lord Palmerston and 
Lord John Russell were both a little alarmed at it during his visit to 
this country, and were very much relieved when he left our shores. 

On March 21 I was asked to stand for the Morley Division 
of Yorkshire, which Mr. Gladstone urged me to take. I thought, 
if I went into Parliament, I should be troublesome, for I had doubts 
on the Eight Hours Bill, and had very strong views on national 
economy and war. Eventually I declined it, and to my great 
delight abandoned the idea of going into the House altogether. 
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On April 4, my birthday, I sent in my resignation of the Chair- 
manship of the Board of Inland Revenue. The end of forty years’ 
service cannot be completed without a pang, and a sense of gratitude 
at my undeserved success in it—my only merit being hard work, 
and an attempt to ‘ never be in the way, or out of it,’ a saying which 
I think was applied to Montagu when Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in 1694. 

In 1892, having been urged by many of my friends—H. Asquith 
and Lord Welby among the number—to be a candidate for a seat 
on the London County Council, Jock Wallop and I started as a 
forlorn hope to capture Marylebone. We had great fun during our 
canvass and at our meetings, which were very good, and which, 
had I.been younger, would have led me to suppose there was a 
chance of our success. We had the goodwill of many publicans, 
the zeal of the Temperance party, the support of Canon Wakefield 
as representative of the Church of England, and of many Noncon- 
formists, to say nothing of the United Irish Party ; but I was old 
enough to know that nothing was to be gained at meetings, how- 
ever enthusiastic, against the solid phalanxes of those voters who 
never allowed their dinners to be interfered with by attending 
political demonstrations. There were one or two incidents in 
our canvass which amused me. I called on a lawyer living in a 
villa, who welcomed me, saying he entirely agreed with all we 
said in our address ; but, more than that, he was delighted to see 
such candidates taking a part in municipal work. I thanked him 
and hoped we should see him voting for us at the Poll on Thursday. 
* Ah, that’s the worst of it,’ he said ; ‘ your opponents called on me 
yesterday, andI promised them my vote !’—which was adisappoint- 
ment tous. I canvassed a woman possessed of municipal franchise 
and, on my requestthat she should vote for me, she angrily answered 
me by saying ‘I’ve been an honest woman all my life, and I am 
not going to be different now.’ But we got a grain of comfort from 
our agent, who came in one morning, very smiling, for he had 
discovered that my colleague Mr. Wallop was heir-presumptive to 
an earldom, and that would help Sir Algernon West too!! I need 
not say that we were beaten horse and foot. 

In March the Progressives in the London County Council had 
an enormous majority ; and in April I had the honour of being 
chosen by co-optation as an Alderman in the place of Sir Thomas 
Farrer, which added to the pleasure of the offer. I joined many 
friends at the Council—Lords Carrington and Tweedmouth, Sir 
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Reginald Welby and Arthur Arnold, and subsequently Francis 
Mowatt—soon making many more. I shall never forget the ad- 
miration I conceived for those who, without any hope of reward 
or fame, gave up their time, their professions, and their ease for 
the honour of serving their fellow-citizens. I made for the first 
time the acquaintance of John Burns and Will Crookes—the one 
by his eloquence, the other by his good humour and ready wit, 
making many a long sitting pleasant. Mr. Crookes was always 
amusing. Deprecating a proposal that a reward should be offered 
for anyone who invented a means of stopping smoke from domestic 
fires, he said a man called on him one day with a specific for this 
object—‘ “ Take a pint of this liquid and pour it on a ton of coals 
and there will be no smoke.” “ Ton of coals,” said I—“ do you take 
me for a millionaire” ?’ He told me that his opponent at Poplar 
was boasting that he had four uncles in the army, and his agent 
wanted to know what he was to say. ‘ Tell them,’ said Crookes, 
‘that I’ve had five aunts in the workhouse ! ! ’ 

We all recollect Lord Rosebery’s saying that the charm of 
municipal life was that a man might live to see the erection of a 
pump on his village green which he had advocated ; so whenever 
I see the fire curtain lowered in a theatre I feel a thrill of pride in 
thinking that I was Chairman of the Theatres Committee which 
insisted on its use. 





THE BATTLE OF THE GIANTS. 
SOME IMPRESSIONS AND REFLECTIONS. 
PART II. 

BY BENNET COPPLESTONE. 


At the close of my previous article I took a mean advantage 
of my readers. For I broke off and wrote the words ‘ To be con- 
tinued’ at the most interesting and baffling phase in the whole Battle 
of the Giants. It was easy to write of the first two phases—the 
battle-cruiser action up to the turn where the Queen Mary and 
Indefatigable were lost, and the phase during which Beatty, though 
sorely weakened, gallantly headed off the German line, and Evan- 
Thomas, with his Fifth Battle Squadron, stalled off the Main High 
Seas Fleet in order to allow Beatty the time necessary for the execu- 
tion of his manceuvre, and Jellicoe the time to bring up the Grand 
Fleet. This second phase of the battle was perfectly planned 
and perfectly executed. It will always stand out in the pages of 
English Naval History as a classical example of English battle 
tactics. I should have described these two phases with much 
more of intimate detail had the Censor permitted, but perhaps 
I gave enough to make clear what was sought to be done and what 
was, in fact, achieved. 

When Jellicce had deployed his potent squadrons, fitting them 
in between Evan-Thomas and Beatty and curving round the head 
of the German line, which by then had turned back upon itself and 
taken the form of a closely knit spiral, the Germans appeared to be 
doomed. They were not enveloped in the strict sense of being 
surrounded—we were twice as strong as they were in numbers of 
modern ships and nearly three times as strong in effective gun-power, 
yet we had not nearly sufficient numbers actually to surround them. 
A complete envelopment of an enemy fleet rarely, if ever, occurs 
at sea. But though Admiral Scheer was not surrounded he was in 
the most imminent peril of destruction. Jellicoe and Beatty were 
between his ships and the Jutland Coast, and as they pressed 
towards the south and west were pushing him away from the Wet 
Triangle and the security of his home bases. We had him 
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outmanceuvred and beaten, but we did not destroy him. Why 
was that ? 

No question is more difficult to answer fairly and truthfully. 
I have discussed this third critical phase of the battle with a great 
many officers who were present—and in a position to see what 
happened—and with a great many who, though not present, had 
means of informing themselves upon essential details. I have 
studied line by line the English and German despatches and have 
paid more regard to what they do not tell than to what they do tell. 
It is stupid to reject Admiral Scheer’s despatch as fiction ; it is not, 
but it is coloured with the purpose of making the least of his tactical 
defeat and the most of his very skilful escape. Jellicoe’s despatch 
is also coloured. I do not doubt that the statements contained in 
it are strictly true, but there are obvious omissions. By a process 
of examination and inquiry I have arrived at an answer to my 
question. I put it forward in all deference, for though I am of the 
Navy in blood and spirit, and have studied it all my life, yet Iam 
a layman without sea training in the Service. 

The first point essential to an understanding is that Jellicoe’s 
deployment was not complete until late in the afternoon, 
6.17 p.M. G.M.T., that the evening was misty, and the ‘ visibility ’ 
poor. . Had the encounter between Beatty’s and Hipper’s battle 
cruisers occurred two hours earlier, and had Jellicoe come into 
action at 4.15 instead of 6.15, one may feel confident that there 
would not now be any High Seas German Fleet, that we could, 
since May 31, 1916, have maintained a close blockade with fast 
light craft of the German North Sea and Baltic bases, and that the 
U-boat activity, which still threatens our sea communications and 
has had a profound influence on the progress of the war, would 
never have been allowed by us to develop. Upon so little, two 
hours of a day in late spring, sometimes hangs the fate of nations. 

The afternoon was drawing towards evening; the light was 
poor, the German lines had curved away seeking safety in flight. 
But there remained confronting us Hipper’s battle cruisers and 
Scheer’s faster battleships, supported by swarms of torpedo craft. 
We also had our destroyers, many of them, and light cruisers. 
There was one chance of safety open to Scheer, and he took it with 
a judgment in design and a skill in execution which marks him 
out as a great sea captain. His one chance was so to fend off and 
delay Jellicoe and Beatty by repeated torpedo attacks driven 
home, that the big English ships would not be able to close in 
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upon the main German Fleet and destroy it by gun-fire while 
light remained to give a mark to the gunners. And so Scheer 
decided to ‘ attack,’ and did attack. In his despatch he deliberately 
gives the impression—for the comfort and gratification of German 
readers—that he successfully attacked our Grand Fleet with his 
main High Seas Fleet. He was no fool of that sort. He attacked, 
but it’was with torpedo craft supported by Hipper’s battle cruisers. 

The range of a modern torpedo, the range at which it may 
occasionally be effective, is not far short of 12,000 yards, about 
seven land miles. This, when the visibility is low, is about the 
extreme efiective range for heavy guns. The guns can shoot 
much farther, twice as far, when the gunners or the fire directors 
up aloft can see; but gunnery without proper light is a highly 
wasteful and ineffective business. At the ranges—usually about 
12,000 yards, though sometimes coming down to 9000 yards—to 
which the German torpedo attacks forced Jellicoe and Beatty to 
keep out, only some four or five enemy ships in the van could be 
seen at once; more of the rear squadron could be seen, though 
never more than eight or twelve. Our marks were usually not the 
hulls of the enemy’s ships but the elusive flashes of his guns. Scheer 
used his torpedo craft in exactly the same way as a skilful land 
General—in the old days of open fighting—used his cavalry during 
a retreat. He used them to cover by repeated charges, sometimes 
of single flotillas, at other times of heavily massed squadrons, the 
retirement of his main forces. 

If, therefore, we combine the factor of low visibility and the 
approach of sunset, with the other factor of the long range of the 
modern torpedo, we begin to understand why Jellicoe and Beatty 
were not able to close in upon their enemy and wipe him off the 
seas. From the English point of view the third phase—that critical 
third phase to which the first and second phases had led up and 
which, under favourable circumstances, would have ended with the 
destruction of the German Fleet—found us in the position of a 
" ‘following ’ or ‘ chasing ’ fleet. But from the German point of view 
the same phase found their fleet in the position of ‘ attackers.’ I 
have shown how these points of view can be reconciled, for while 
the main German Fleet was intent upon getting away and our 
main fleet was intent upon following it up and engaging it, the 
German battle cruisers, supported by swarms of torpedo craft, were 
fighting a spirited rearguard action and attacking us continually. 
The visibility was poor and mist troubled both sides. But the 
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escape of the Germans was not wholly due to the difficulty of seeing 
them distinctly. If we could have closed in we should have seen 
his ships all right ; we did not close in because the persistence and 
boldness of his torpedo attacks prevented us. 

The third phase, which lasted from 6.17 P.M. until 8.20 P.m., 
was fought generally at about 12,000 yards, though now and then 
the range came down to 9000 yards. The Germans, fending us off 
with torpedo onslaughts, did their utmost to open out the ranges 
and used smoke screens to lessen what visibility the atmosphere 
permitted. Their gun-fire was so poor and ineffective that Jellicoe’s 
Main Fleet was barely scratched and three men only were wounded. 
But we cannot escape from the conclusion that Scheer’s rearguard 
tactics were successful, he did fend Jellicoe off and kept him from 
closing, and he did withdraw the bulk of his fleet from the jaws 
which during two hours were seeking to close upon it. He made 
two heavy destroyer attacks, during one of which the battleship 
Marlborough was hit but was able to get back to dock under her own 
steam. The third phase of the Jutland Battle was exactly like a 
contest between two boxers—one heavy and the other light—being 
fought in an open field without ropes. The little man, continually 
side-stepping and retreating, kept the big man off; the big man 
could not close for fear of a sudden jab in his vital parts, and 
there were no corners to the ring into which the evasive light weight 
could be driven. 

If one applies this key to the English and German descriptions 
of the third phase in the Jutland Battle one becomes able to reconcile 
them, and becomes able to understand why the immensely relieved 
Germans claim their skilful escape as a gift from Heaven. They 
do not in their despatches claim to have defeated Jellicoe, except 
in the restricted sense of having foiled his purpose of compassing 
their destruction. They got out of the battle very cheaply, what- 
ever may have been their actual losses. This they realise as plainly 
as wedo. Relief shines out of every line of their official story and is 
compressed, without reserve, into its concluding sentence. ‘ Who- 
ever had the fortune to take part in the battle will joyfully recognise 
with a thankful heart that the protection of the Most High was 
with us. It is an old historical truth that fortune favours the 
brave.’ 


T am afraid that I can do little to elucidate the fourth phase of 
the Battle of the Giants—the night scrimmage (one cannot call it a 
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battle) during which our destroyers were seeking out the enemy ships 
in the darkness and plugging holes into them at every opportunity. 
And that dawn upon June 1, of which so much was hoped and from 
which nothing was realised ? Who can describe that ? Nothing 
that I could write would approach in sublimity the German despatch. 
Consider what the situation was. Jellicoe and Beatty had worked far 
down the Jutland Coast and had partially edged their way between 
Scheer and the German bases. Their destroyers had sought out 
the German ships, found them and loosed mouldies at them, lost 
them again and found them again ; finally had lost them altogether. 
At dawn the visibility was even lower than during the previous 
evening—only three to four miles—our destroyers were out of 
sight and touch and did not rejoin till 9 o’clock. No enemy was 
in sight, and after cruising about until 11 o’clock Jellicoe was forced 
to the conclusion that Scheer had got away round his far-stretching 
horns and was even then threading the mine fields which protected 
his ports of refuge. There was no more to be done, and the English 
squadrons, robbed of the prey upon which they had set their clutches, 
steamed off towards their northern fastnesses. There the fleet 
fuelled and replenished with ammunition, and at 9.30 a.m. on June 2 
was reported ready for action. The German description of that 
dawn is a masterpiece in the art of verbal camouflage : ‘ As the sun 
roseupon the morning of thehistoric First of June in the easternsky, 
each one of us expected that the awakening sun would illumine 
the British line advancing to renew the battle. This expectation 
was not realised. The sea all round, so far as the eye could see, 
was empty. One of our airships which had been sent up reported, 
later in the morning, having seen twelve ships of a line-of-battle 
squadron coming from the southern part of the North Sea holding 
a northerly course at great speed. To the great regret of all it was 
then too late for our fleet to intercept and attack them.’ The 
British Fleet, which the writer regretted not to see upon the dawn 
of a long day in late spring, was of more than twice the strength of 
his own. It would have had sixteen hours of daylight within 
which to devour him ; yet he regretted its absence! The Germans 
must be a very simple people, abysmally ignorant of the sea, if 
this sort of guff stimulates their vanity. 


In war the moral is far greater than the material, the psycho- 
logical than the mechanical. One cannot begin to understand the 
simplest of actions unless one knows something of the spirit of the 
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men who fight them. In sea battles, more than in contests upon 
land, events revolve round the personalities of the leaders and re- 
sults depend upon the skill with which these leaders have gauged the 
problem set them, and dispose their forces to meet those varying 
phases which lead up to a conclusion. It is borne in upon us by 
hard experience that the southern part of the North Sea is not big 
enough and not deep enough to afford space for a first-class naval 
battle to be fought out toa finish. The enemy is too near his home 
bases, he can break off an action and get away before being over- 
whelmed. Yet even in the southern North Sea there is room in 
which to dispose great naval forces and in which to manceuvre them. 
Fleets are not tucked up by space as are modern armies. Jutland 


was a battle of encounter and manceuvre, not of heavy destructive 
fighting. There was a dainty deftness about the first two phases 
which is eminently pleasing to our national sea pride, and however 
we may growl at the tactical incompleteness of the battle we cannot 
but admit that, taken as a whole, it was as strategically decisive 
an action as has ever been fought by the English Navy through- 
out its long history. It re-established the old doctrine, which 


the course of the Sea War has tended to thrust out of sight, 
that Command of the Sea rests as completely as it always has 
done in the past upon the big fighting ships of the main battle 
line. Upon them everything else depends: the operations of 
destroyers and light cruisers, of patrols and even of submarines. 
For upon big ships depends the security of home bases. Surface 
ships alone can occupy the wide spaces of the sea and can 
hold securely the ports in one’s own country and the ports which 
are ravished from an enemy. Submarines are essentially 
raiders, their office is the obstruction of sea communications, but 
submarines are useless, even for their special work of obstruction, 
unless they can retire, refit, and replenish stores at bases made 
secure by the existence in effective being of a strong force of big 
fighting ships. Had Jutland been as great a tactical success as it 
was a strategical success, had it ended with the wiping out of the 
German High Seas Fleet, then, as I have already stated, the U-boat 
menace would have been scotched by the destruction of the pro- 
tecting screen behind which the U-boats are built, refitted, and 
replenished. No-small part of the German relief at the issue of 
Jutland is due to their realisation of this naval truth. They express 
that realisation in a sentence which contains the whole doctrine of 
the efficacy of the big ship as the final determinant in naval warfare. 
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Admiral Scheer in his despatch declared that the battle of May 81, 
1916, ‘ confirmed the old truth that the large fighting ship, the ship 
which combines the maximum of strength in attack and defence, 
rules the seas.’ They do not claim that the English superiority in 
strength—which they place at ‘ roughly two to one —was sensibly 
reduced by our losses in the battle, nor that the large English 
fighting ships—admittedly larger, more numerous, and more power- 
fully gunned than their own—ceased after Jutland to rule the seas. 
The German claim, critically considered, is simply that in the circum- 
stances it was a very lucky escape for the German ships. And so 
indeed it was. It left them with the means of securing their bases 
from which could be carried on the U-boat warfare against our 
mercantile communications at sea. 

When the day arrives for the veil which at present enshrouds 
naval operations to be lifted, and details can be discussed freely 
and frankly, a whole literature will grow up around the Battle of 
the Giants. Strategically, I repeat—even at the risk of becoming 
tedious—it was a great success, both in its inception and in its 
practical results. Tactically its success was not complete. The 
Falkland Islands and Coronel actions were by comparison simple 
affairs of which all essential details are known. Jutland, 
from six o’clock in the evening of May 31 until dawn upon June 1, 
when the opposing fleets had completely lost touch, the one with 
the other, is a puzzling confusing business which will take years 
of discussion and of elucidation wholly to resolve—if ever it be 
fully resolved. If one may be permitted to describe the three 
actions in a few words apiece one would say that Coronel was 
both strategically and tactically a brilliant success for the Germans. 
Von Spee concentrated his squadron outside the range of our 
observation, placed himself in a position of overwhelming tactical 
advantage, and wona shattering victory. At the Falkland Islands 
action we did to Von Spee exactly what he had done to us at Coronel. 
This time it was the English concentration which was effected 
outside the German observation, and it was the German squadron 
which was wiped out when the tactical clash came. The first two 
phases of Jutland were, in spite of our serious losses in ships,notable 
tactical successes; they ended with Beatty round the head of 
the German Fleet and Jellicoe deployed in masterly fashion between 
Beatty and Evan-Thomas. Then we get the exasperating third 
phase, in which the honours of skilful evasion rest with the Germans, 
and the fourth or nightjphase, during which confusion became 
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worse confounded until all touch was lost. And yet, in spite of 
the tactical failure of the third and fourth phases, the battle as a 
whole was so great a success that it left us with an unchallengeable 
command of the sea—a more complete command than even after 
Trafalgar. The Germans learned that they could not fight us 
in the open with the smallest hope of success. One of the direct 
fruits of Jutland was the intensified U-boat warfare against merchant 
shipping. The Germans had learned in the early part of the war 
that they could not wear down our battleship strength by under- 
water attacks ; they learned at Jutland that they could not place 
their battleships in line against ours and hope to survive ; nothing 
was left to them except to prey upon our lines of sea communica- 
tion. And being a people in whose eyes everything is fair in 
war—their national industry—they proceeded to make the utmost 
of the form of attack which remained to them. Viewed, there- 
fore, in its influence upon the progress of the war, the Battle of 
Jutland was among the most momentous in our long sea history. 

I have discussed the Battle of the Giants so often, and so remorse- 
lessly, with many officers who were present and many others who 
though not present were in a position to know much which is hidden 
from onlookers, that I fear lest I may have worn out their beautiful 
patience. There are two outstanding figures, Beatty and Jellicoe, 
about whose personalities all discussion of Jutland must revolve. 
They are men of very different types. Beatty is essentially a 
fighter ; Jellicoe is essentially a student. In power of intellect 
and in knowledge of his profession Jellicoe is a dozen planes above 
Beatty. And yet when it comes to fighting, in small things and in 
great, Beatty has an instinct for the right stroke at the right 
moment, which in war is beyond price. Whether in peace or in 
war, Jellicoe would always be conspicuous among contemporaries ; 
Beatty, unless war had given him the stage upon which to develop 
his flair for battle, would not have stood out. He got early chances, 
in the Soudan and in China ; he seized them both and rushed up 
the ladder of promotion. He was promoted so quickly that he 
outstripped his technical education. As a naval strategist and 
tactician Jellicoe is the first man in his profession; Beatty is by 
professional training neither a strategist nor a tactician—he was 
a commander at twenty-seven and a captain at twenty-nine— 
but give him a fighting problem to be solved out in the open with 
the guns firing, and he will solve it by sheer instinctive genius. 
In the Battle of Jutland both Beatty and Jellicoe played their parts 
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with consummate skill; Beatty was in the limelight all through, 
while Jellicoe was off the stage during the first two acts. Yet 
Jellicoe’s part was incomparably the more difficult, for upon him, 
though absent, the whole issue of the battle depended. His 
deployment by judgment and instinct—sight was withheld from 
him by the weather—was perfect in its timing and precision. He 
should have been crowned with the bays of a complete Victor, 
but the Fates were unkind. He was robbed of his prey when it was 
almost within his jaws. Do not be so blind and foolish as to 
depreciate the splendid skill and services of Sir John Jellicoe. 


I find the writing of this second article upon the Battle of the 
Giants a very difficult job. Twice I have tried and failed ; this is 
the result of the third effort. My failures have been used to light 
the fires in my house. Even now I am deeply conscious of the 
inadequacy of my tentative reflections. Upon so many points one 
has not the data; upon so many others one is not allowed—no 
doubt properly—yet still not allowed to say what one knows. 
Though sometimes I write grave articles, many of my readers know 
that by instinct I am a story-teller, and to me narrative by dialogue 
comes more readily than a disquisition. Therefore, if you will 
permit me, I will cast the remaining portion of this article into the 
form of dialogue and make of it a discussion between two Admirals, 
a Captain, and myself. One of these Admirals I will call a Salt 
Horse, a man who has seen service during half a century but 
who has not specialized in a technical branch such as gunnery, or 
navigation, or torpedoes. A Salt Horse is an all-round sailor. 
The other Admiral I will call a Maker, and regard him as a highly 
competent technical officer in the design and construction of ships 
of war, of their guns, and of their armour. The Captain, a younger 
man, I will call a Gunner, one who has specialised in naval gunnery 
in all its branches, and one who knows the old methods and those 
which now are new and secret. These officers have not been drawn 
by me from among my own friends. They are not individuals 
but are types. Any attempts which may be made at identifying 
them will fail and justly fail—for they do not exist as individuals. 
Let this be clearly understood. They are creations of my own ; 
I use them to give a sense of vividness to a narrative which tends 
to become tedious, and to bring out features in the Battle of Jutland 
which cannot without impertinence be presented directly by one, 
like myself, who is not himself a naval officer. 
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Bennet Copplestone, an intrusive and persistent fellow, begins 
the conference by inquiring whether Beatty had, in the professional 
judgment of his brother officers, deserved Admiral Jellicoe’s praise 
of his ‘ fine qualities of gallant leadership, firm determination, and 
correct strategic insight.’ Was he as good as his public reputa- 
tion? I knew, I said, a good deal too much of the making of 
newspaper reputations and had come to distrust them. 

‘ Beatty is a real good man,’ declared the Maker. ‘He sticks 
his cap on one side and loves to be photographed looking like a 
Western American “tough.” But under all this he conceals a fine 
naval head and the sturdiest of hearts. He is a first-class leader 
of men. I had my own private doubts of him until this Jutland 
Battle, but now I will take off my hat in his presence though he 
is my junior.’ 

The Maker’s colleagues nodded approval. 

‘There was nothing much in the first part,’ went on the Maker. 
* Any of us could have done it. His pursuit of the German battle 
cruisers up to their junction with the High Seas Fleet was a 
reconnaisance in force, which he was able to carry through with- 
out undue risk, because he had behind him the Fifth BattleSquadron. 
His change of course then through sixteen points was the only 
possible manceuvre in order to bring his fleet back towards Jellicoe 
and to lead the Germans into the trap prepared for them. So far 
Beatty had done nothing to distinguish him from any competent 
fleet leader. Where he showed greatness was in not diverging by 
a hair’s breadth from his plans after the loss of the Indefatigable 
and the Queen Mary. Mind you, these losses were wholly 
unexpected and staggering in their suddenness. He had lost 
these fine ships while fighting battle cruisers fewer in numbers and 
less powerful in guns than his own squadrons. A weaker man 
might have been shaken in nerve and lost confidence in himself 
and his ships. But Beatty did not hesitate. Although he was | 
reduced in strength from six battle cruisers to four only, he dashed 
away to head off the Germans as serenely as if he had suffered no 
losses at all. And his splendid dash had nothing in it of reck- 
lessness. All the while he was heading off the Germans he was 
manceuvring to give himself the advantage of light and to avoid 
the dropping shots which had killed his lost cruisers. All the 
while he kept between the Germans and Jellicoe and within touch 
of his supporting squadron of four Queen Elizabeths. Had he 
lost more ships he could at any moment have broken off the action 
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and, sheltered by the massive Fifth B. 8.,have saved what remained. 
As a mixture of dash and caution I regard his envelopment of the 
German line, after losing the Queen Mary and Indefatigable, as a 
superb exhibition of sound battle tactics and of sublime con- 
fidence in himself and his men. But I wish that he would not 
wear his cap on one side or talk so much. He has modified both 
these ill-practices since he became Commander-in-Chief. '. That 
is one comfort.’ 

‘ Nelson was a poseur,’ said I, ‘ and as theatrical as an elderly 
and ugly prima donna. He posed to the gallery in every action, 
and died, as it were, to the accompaniment of slow music. > It 
was ap amiable weakness.’ ; 

‘ Jellicoe doesn’t pose,’ growled the Maker. 

‘ Jellicoe hates advertisement,’ I observed. ‘ Whenever he used 
to talk to the gangs of newspaper men who infested the Grand Fleet, 
he always implored them to spare his own shrinking personality. 
It is a matter of temperament. Jellicoe is a genuinely modest 
man ; Beatty isa vainone. They forma most interesting contrast. 
Life would be duller without such contrasts. One could give a 
score of examples from military and naval history of high merit 
allied both to modesty and vanity.’ 

‘ That is true,’ said the Maker, ‘ but the Great Silent Sea Service 
loathes advertisement like the very devil, and it is right. The 
Service would be ruined if senior officers tried to bid against one 
another for newspaper pufis.’ 

‘Yet I have known them do it,’ said I drily, and then slid 
away from the delicate topic. ‘Let us return to the first part of 
the action, and examine the division of the Fleet between Jellicoe 
and Beatty. Was this division, admittedly hazardous, a sound 
method of bringing the Germans to action ? ’ 

The Gunner took upon himself to reply. 

“It is not, and never has been, possible to bring the Germans 
to action in the southern part of the North Sea except with their 
own consent. There is no room. They can always break off and 
retire within their protected waters. Steam fleets of the modern 
size and speed cannot force an action and compel it to be fought 
out to a finish in a smaller space than a real ocean. You must 
always think of this when criticising the division of our fleets. 
Beatty was separated from Jellicoe by nearly sixty miles, and 
strengthened by four fast Queen Elizabeth battleships to enable 
him to fight an action with a superior German Fleet. He was 
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made just strong enough to fight and not too strong to scare the 
Germans away. In theory, the division of our forces within striking 
distance of the enemy was all wrong ; in practice, it was the only 
way of persuading him into an action. Both sides at the end of 
May, 1916, wanted to bring off a fight at sea. Fritz wanted some- 
thing which he could claim as a success in order to cheer up his 
blockaded grumblers at home, who were getting restive. We 
wanted to stop the projected German naval and military onslaught 
upon Russia in the Baltic. The wonderful thing about the Jutland 
Battle is that it appears to have achieved both objects. Fritz, 
by sinking three of our battle cruisers, has been able to delude a 
nation of landsmen into accepting a highly coloured version of a 
great naval success ; and we, by making a sorry mess of his main 
fleet, did in fact clear the northern Russian flank of a grave peril. 
The later Russian successes in the South were the direct result of 
Jutland, and without those successes the subsequent Italian, French, 
and British advances could not have been pushed with anything 
like the effect secured. Regarded in this broad international 
way, the division of our fleets justified by its results the risks which 
it involved. What I don’t understand is why we suffered so much 
in the first part of the action when Beatty had six battle cruisers 
and four battleships against five battle cruisers of the enemy. 
He lost the Indefatigable and Queen Mary while he was in great 
superiority both of numbers and of guns. Then, when the German 
main fleet had come in, and he was carrying out an infinitely more 
hazardous operation in the face of a greatly superior force, he lost 
nothing. Ifthe Indefatigable and Queen Mary had been lost during 
the second hour before Jellicoe arrived I should have felt no surprise 
—we were then deliberately risking big losses—but during the first 
hour of fighting, when we had ten ships against five—and five much 
weaker individually than our ten—we lost two fine battle cruisers. 
I confess that Iam beaten. It almost looks as if at the beginning 
the German gunners were better than ours, but that they went to 
pieces later. What do you think?’ He turned to the Salt Horse, 
who spoke little, but very forcibly when he could be persuaded to 
open his lips. 

‘Everyone with Beatty, to whom I have spoken,’ declared the 
Salt Horse, ‘ agrees that the German gunnery was excellent at the 
beginning. We were straddled immediately and hit again and 
again while coming into action. Our gunners must have been a 
bit over-anxious until they settled down. We ought to have done 
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something solid in a whole hour against five battle cruisers with 
our thirty-two 13.5-inch guns and thirty-two 15-inch. And yet 
no one claims more than one enemy ship on fire. That means 
nothing. The burning gas from one big shell will make the deuce 
of a blaze. There is no explanation of our losses in the first part, 
and of Fritz’s comparative immunity, except the one which you, 
my dear Gunner, are very unwilling to accept. Fritz hit us much 
more often than we hit him. There you have it. I have spoken.’ 
Admiral Salt Horse, a most abstemious man, rang the bell of the 
club of which we were members, and ordered a whisky and soda.. 
‘Just to take the taste of that admission out of my mouth,’ he 
explained. 

The Maker of Ships and Guns smiled ruefully. ‘ I have reckoned,’ 
said he,‘ that the Cats fired twenty rounds per gun during the first 
hour and the Queen Elizabeths ten. That makes 640 rounds of 
13.5-inch shell and 320 rounds of 15-inch. Three per cent. of fair 
hits at the ranges, and in the conditions of light, would have been 
quite good. But did we score twenty-eight hits of big shell, or 
anything like it? If we had there would have been niuch more 
damage done than one battle cruiser on fire. The Salt Horse has 
spoken, and so have I. I also will wash the taste of it out of my 
mouth.’ 

‘You will admit,’ muttered the Gunner, ‘that in the second 
part, after Beatty and the Queen Elizabeths had turned, our control 
officers and long-service gunners came into their own ?’ 

‘Willingly,’ cried Admiral Salt Horse. ‘ Nothing could have 
been finer than the hammering which Evan-Thomas gave to the 
whole High Seas Fleet. And Beatty crumpled up his opposite 
numbers in first-class style. Our individual system, then, justified 
itself utterly. Fritz’s mechanical control went to bits when the 
shells began to burst about his fat ears, but it was painfully good 
while it lasted. Give Fritz his due, Master Gunner, it’s no use 
shutting our eyes to his merits.’ 

I had listened with the keenest interest to this interchange, for 
though I should not myself have ventured to comment upon so 
technical a subject as naval gunnery, I had subconsciously felt 
what the old Salt Horse had so bluntly and almost brutally 
expressed. 

‘ We have arrived, then, at this,’ observed I, slowly, ‘ that during 
the first hour, up to the turn when the main High Seas Fleet joined 
up with Hipper’s battle cruisers, our squadrons got the worst of 
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it, though they were of twice Fritz’s numbers and of far more than 
twice his strength. It is a beastly thing for an Englishman to say, 
but really you leave me no choice. Though I hate whisky, I must 
follow the example set by my betters.’ 

The Master Gunner laughed. ‘In the Service,’ said he, ‘ we 
learn from our mistakes. At the beginning we did badly on May 31, 
but afterwards we profited by the lesson. What more could you 
ask for? ... Civilians,’ said he, aside to his colleagues, ‘seem 
to think that only English ships should be allowed to have guns or 
to learn how to use them.’ 

‘Now that we have given Fritz his due,’ said I, ‘let us get on 
to the second part of the battle, Act Two of the naval drama. 
You all agree that the handling of our damaged squadrons by 
Beatty and Evan-Thomas was magnificent, and that the execution 
done by us was fully up to the best English standards ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the grim Salt Horse, to whom I had specially 
appealed. ‘We will allow both. Beatty’s combination of dash 
and caution was beyond praise and the gunnery was excellent.’ 

‘None of our ships were sunk, none were seriously hit,’ put in 
the Gunner. ‘On the other hand we certainly sank one German 
battle cruiser and one battleship, and very heavily damaged others. 
T don’t know how many. I think that we must accept as proved 
that not many German ships of the battle line were sunk in any 
part of the action. When badly hit they fell out and retired 
towards home, which they could always do. During the second 
part both fleets were steaming away from the German bases, so 
that a damaged enemy ship had only to stop to be left behind in 
safety. A good many ships were claimed by our officers as sunk 
when they were known to have been damaged and had disappeared ; 
but I feel sure that most of them had fallen out, not been sunk.’ 

‘The outstanding feature,’ cried the Maker of Guns, ‘ was the 
superiority of our gunnery. We have always encouraged 
individuality in gun laying, and have never allowed Fire Control 
to supersede the eyes and hands of the skilled gun-layers in the ~ 
turrets. Control and individual laying are with us complementary, 
not mutually exclusive. With the Germans an intensely mechanical 
control is of the essence of their system. They are very good up 
to a point, but have not elasticity enough to deal with the perpetual 
variations of range and direction when fighting ships are moving 
fast and receiving heavy punishment. Fritz beat us in the first 
part, but we, as emphatically, beat him in the second.’ 
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We then passed to a technical discussion upon naval gunnery, 
which cannot be given here in detail. I developed my thesis, 
aggravating to expert gunners, that when one passes from the 
one dimension—distance—of land shooting from a fixed gun at a 
fixed object, to the two dimensions—distance and direction—of 
moving guns on board ship firing at moving objects, the drop in 
accuracy is so enormous as to make ship gunnery frightfully in- 
effective and wasteful. I readily admitted that when one passed 
still further to three dimensions—distance, direction, and height— 
and essayed air gunnery, the wastefulness and ineffectiveness of 
shooting at sea were muitiplied an hundredfold. But, as I pointed 
out, we were not at the moment discussing anti-aircraft gunnery, 
but the shooting of naval guns at sea in the Jutland Battle. 

Of course I brought down a storm upon my head. But my 
main thesis was not contested. It was, however, pointed out that 
T had not allowed sufficient weight to the inherent difficulties of 
shooting from a moving ship at a moving ship ten or a dozen miles 
away, and that instead of calling naval gunnery ‘ wasteful and 
ineffective ’ I ought to be dumb with wonder that hits were ever 
brought off at all. I enjoyed myself thoroughly. 

‘Don’t be hard on the poor man,’ at last interposed the kindly 
Salt Horse. ‘He means well and can be useful to the Service some- 
times though he has not had a naval training. The truth is,’ he 
went on confidentially, ‘we all feel rather wild about the small 
damage that we did to Fritz on May 31: small,that is,in comparison 
with our opportunities. Our gunnery officers and gun-layers are 
the best in the world, our guns, range-finders and other instruments — 
are unapproachable for precision, our system of fire direction is the 
best that naval brains can devise and is constantly being improved, 
and yet all through the war the result in effective hits has been 
most disappointing—don’t interrupt, you people, I am speaking the 
truth for once. Fritz’s shooting, except occasionally, has been 
even worse than ours, which indicates, I think, that the real inner 
problems of naval gunnery are not yet in sight of solution. You 
see, it is quite a new science. In the old days one usually fired 
point blank just as one might plug at a haystack, and the extreme 
range was not more than a mile and a half; but now that every 
fighting ship carries torpedo tubes we must keep out a very long 
way. I admit the apparent absurdity of the situation. Here on 
May 31, two fleets were engaged off and on for six hours—most of 
the time more off than on—and the bag for Fritz was three big 
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ships, and for us possibly four, by gun-fire. The torpedo practice 
was no better except when our destroyers got in really close. During 
all the third part of the action, when Scheer was fending us off with 
torpedo attacks he hit only one battleship, the Marlborough, and she 
was able to continue in action afterwards and to go home under 
her own steam. Yet upon a measured range at a fixed mark a 
torpedo is good up to 11,000 yards, nearly six miles. In action, 
against moving ships, one cannot depend upon a mouldy hitting at 
over 500 yards, a quarter of a mile. If gunnery is wasteful and 
inefficient, what about torpedo practice in battle ? ’ 

‘What is the solution ?’ I asked, greatly interested. 

“Don’t ask me!’ replied the Salt Horse. ‘I knew something 
of gunnery once, but now I’m on the shelf. I myself would risk the 
mouldies and fight at close quarters—we have the legs of Fritz and 
could choose our own range—but in-fighting means tremendous 
risks, and the dear stupid old public would howl for my head if the 
corresponding losses followed. The tendency at present is towards 
longer and longer ranges, up to the extreme visible limits, and the 
longer the range the greater the waste and inefficiency. Ask the 
Gunner there, he is more up-to-date than I am.’ 

The Master Gunner growled. He had listened to Admiral Salt 
Horse’s homily with the gravest disapproval. He was a simple 
loyal soul; any criticism which seemed to question the suprem- 
competence of his beloved Service was to him rank treachery. 
Yet he knew that the Salt Horse was as loyal a seaman as he was 
himself. It was not what was said which caused his troubled 
feelings—he would talk as freely himself before his colleagues— 
but that such things should be poured into the ears of a civilian! 
It was horrible ! 

‘ After the first hour, when our gunners had settled down,’ 
said he gruffly, ‘their practice was exceedingly good. They hit 
when they could see, which was seldom. If the light had been even 
tolerable no German ship would have got back to port.’ 

“IT agree,’ cried the Maker of Guns and Ships. ‘ We did as well 
as the light allowed. Fritz was all to pieces. The bad torpedo 
practice was Fritz’s, not ours. The worst of the gunnery was his, 
too. We have lots to learn still—as you rightly say, naval gunnery 
is still in its infancy—but we have learned a lot more than anyone 
else has. That is the one thing which matters to me.’ 

‘Have we not reached another conclusion,’ I put in, diffidently, 
“namely, that big-ship actions must be indecisive unless the light 
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be good and the sea space wide enough to allow of a fight to a 
finish 2 We can’t bring Fritz to a final action in the lower part 
of the North Sea unless we can cut him off entirely from his avenues 
of escape. In the Atlantic, a thousand miles from land, we could 
destroy him to the last ship—if our magazines held enough of 
shell—but as he can choose the battle ground, and will not fight 
except near to his bases, we can shatter him and drive him 
helpless into port, but we cannot wipe him off the seas. Is that 
proved ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the Gunner, who had recovered his usual serenity. 
‘In my opinion that is proved absolutely.’ 

‘One talks rather loosely of envelopment,’ explained the 
Maker, ‘as if it were total instead of partial. The German Fleet 
was never enveloped or anything like it. What happened was 
this: As the Germans curved away in a spiral to the south-west 
our line curved in with them, roughly parallel, also to the south- 
west, keeping always between Fritz and the land. We were partly 
between him and his bases, but he could and did escape by getting 
round the horn which threatened to cut him off.’ 

‘Could not Jellicoe,’ I asked, ‘ have worked right round so as to 
draw a line across the mouths of the Elbe and Weser, and to cut 
Scheer completely off from the approaches to Wilhelmshaven ? ’ 

‘Not without immense risk. He would have had to pass into 
mine fields and penetrate them all through the hours of darkness. 
He might have lost half his fleet. Our trouble has always beer 
the extravagant risk involved by a close pursuit. When the 
Germans retire to their protected waters we must let them go. 
The Grand Fleet is too vital a force to be needlessly risked. When 
Jellicoe’s main stroke failed, owing to the bad light and the German 
retirement, the battle was really over. Jellicoe’s blow had spent 
itself on the air. The Germans were almost safe except from our 
torpedo attacks, which were delivered during the night with splendid 
dash and with considerable success. But that night battle was 
the queerest business. When the sun rose the enemy had vanished. 
Fritz says that we had vanished. I suppose, strictly speaking, 
that we had. At least we were out of his sight, though unintention- 
ally. Touch had been lost and the enemy had got safely home, 
taking most of his damaged ships with him. Nothing remained 
for us to do except to return to our northern bases, recoal, and 
refit. The Jutland Battle was indecisive in one sense, crushingly 
decisive in‘another. It left the German Fleet undestroyed, but left 
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it impotent as a fighting force. Thereafter it sank into a mere 
guard for Fritz’s submarine bases.’ 

‘ And the gunnery in the third part ? ’ I asked with a sly glance 
towards the Gunner. He rose at the bait. 

‘I do not doubt that, measured by the percentage of hits to 
rounds fired, Copplestone would call it wasteful and inefficient. 
But the Navy regards the gunnery in the third part as even better 
than in the second, as proving our superiority over the Germans. 
They were then at their worst while we were at our best ; we rapidly 
improved under the test of battle, they as rapidly deteriorated. 
The facts are certain. The enemy ships were hit repeatedly both 
by our battleships and battle cruisers, several were seen to haul 
out of the line on fire, and at least one battleship was observed to 
sink. Tbroughout all the time—two hours—during which Jellicoe’s 
main fleet was engaged his ships were scarcely touched ; not a 
single man was killed, and three only were wounded. Is that not 
good enough for you ?’ 

“You have forgotten the Invincible,’ remarked that candid 
critic whom I have called Salt Horse. ‘She took station at the 
head of Beatty’s line at 6.21. Her distance from the enemy was then 
8000 yards. It was a gallant service, for Beatty needed support 
very badly, but by 6.55 the Invincible had been destroyed. The 
Iron Duke passed her floating bottom up. She must have been 
caught by the concentrated fire of several enemy ships. It was a 
piece of luck for Fritz; the last that he had. Apart from the 
downing of the Invincible, I agree that the third part of the battle 
showed our gunnery to be highly effective, and that of the Germans 
to be almost wholly innocuous. It was his torpedoes we had then 
to fear, not his guns.’ 

‘ During the third part,’ said the Maker, ‘ the ranges were com- 
paratively low, from 9000 to 12,000 yards, but the visibility was 
so bad that damaged ships could always betake themselves out 
of sight and danger. I am disposed to think that most of Fritz’s 
sorely damaged ships did get home—in the absence of evidence 
that they did not—for we never really closed in during the whole 
of the third part of the battle. Fritz was continually coming and 
going, appearing and disappearing. His destroyer attacks were 
well delivered, and though one battleship only was hit, our friend 
the Marlborough, we were kept pretty busy looking after ourselves. 
Jellicoe was like a heavy-weight boxer trying to get home upon a 
little man, skipping about just beyond his reach. We had the speed 
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and the guns and the superiority of position, but we couldn’t see. 
That is the explanation of the indecisiveness of the third part of 
the Jutland Battle, that part which, with decent luck, would have 
ended Fritz’s business. Our gunnery was then top-hole. Take 
the typical case of the flagship Iron Duke. She got a sight of a 
Koenig at 12,000 yards (seven miles), straddled her at once, and 
began to hit at the second salvo. That is real gunnery, not much 
waste about it either of time or shell. Then towards sunset the 
Inon, Princess Royal, and New Zealand engaged two battleships 
and two battle cruisers at 10,000 yards. Within eighteen minutes 
three of the Germans had been set on fire, two were listing heavily, 
and the three burning ones were only saved by becoming hidden 
in smoke and mist. That is the way to get on to a target and to 
hold on. Iagree with our old friend Salt Horse that the long ranges 
during the first part of the action, eighteen to twenty thousand 
yards—and even more for the Queen Elizabeths—are altogether too 
long for accuracy unless the conditions are perfect. The distances 
are well within the power of the big calibre guns which we mount, 
but are out of harmony with the English naval spirit. We like 
to see our enemy distinctly and to get within real punishing distance 
of him. Compare our harmless performance during the first part 
with the beautiful whacking which we gave Fritz in the third when- 
ever we could see him. The nearer we get to Fritz the better our 
gunners become and the more completely his system goes to bits. 
Which is just what one would expect. Our long-service gunners 
can lay by sight against any ships in the world and beat them to 
rags, but when it comes to blind laying directed from the spotting 
tops much of the advantage of individual nerve and training is lost. 
Like Salt Horse, I am all for in-fighting, at 10,000 yards or less, 
and believe that our gun-layers can simply smother Fritz if they 
are allowed to get him plainly on the wires of their sighting 
telescopes.’ 

‘There is not a petty officer gun-layer who wouldn’t agree with 
you,” remarked the Gunner thoughtfully, ‘ but the young scientific 
Gunnery Lieutenants would shake their heads. For what would 
become of the beautiful fire-direction system which they have been 
building up for years past if we are to run in close and pound in 
the good old fashion? Ten thousand yards to a modern 15-inch 
gun is almost point blank.’ 

‘ Our business is to sink the enemy in the shortest possible time,’ 
cried Admiral Salt Horse and to fight in the fashion best suited to 
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what Copplestone here rightly calls the Soul of the Navy. Long 
range fighting is all very well when one can’t do anything else— 
during a chase, for example—but when one can close in to a really 
effective distance, then, I say, close in and face the risks. In the 
Jutland Battle we lost two battle cruisers at long range and one only 
after the ranges had shortened. Fritz shot well at long range, 
but got worse and worse as we drew nearer to him, until at the end 
his gunnery simply did not count. Our ancestors had a similar 
problem to solve, and solved it at the Battle of the Saints in brutal 
fashion by breaking the French line and fighting at close quarters. 
There is a lot to be learned from the Jutland Battle, though it is not 
for an old dog like me to draw the lessons. But what does seem 
to shout at one is that the way to fight a German is to close in upon 
him and to knock the moral stuffing out of him. The destroyers 
always do it and so do our submarines. I am told that the way 
the destroyers charged battleships by night, and rounded up the 
enemy’s light stuff by day, was a liberal education in naval 
psychology. We are at our best when the risks are greatest—it is 
the sporting instinct of the race that sustains us. But Fritz, who is 
no sportsman, and has a good deal more of imagination than our 
lower deck, cracks when the strain upon his nerves passes the 
critical point. Our young officers and men have no nerves ; 
Fritz has more than is good for him; let us take advantage of his 
moral weakness and hustle him beyond the point when he cracks. 
He is a landsman artificially made into a seaman; our men are 
seamen born. In a battleship action the personal factor tends to 
be overborne by the immensity of the fighting instruments, but it is 
there all the time and is the one thing which really counts. We 
give it full scope in the destroyers, submarines, and light cruisers ; 
let us give it full scope in the big ships of the battle line. Let our 
MEN get at Fritz; don’t seek to convert them into mere parts of a 
machine, give their individuality the fullest play ; you need then 
have no fear lest their work should prove wasteful or ineffective.’ 

The Master Gunner, a man ten years younger than old Salt 
Horse, smiled and said ‘I am afraid that the gunnery problem has 
become too complicated to yield to your pleasing solution. A few 
years ago it would have been considered a futile waste of shells to 
fight at over 10,000 yards, but the growth in the size of our guns 
and in our methods of using them have made us at least as accurate 
at 20,000 yards as we used to be at 10,000. At from 9000 to 12,000 
in good light we are now terrific. All my sympathies are on 
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your side; the Navy has always loved to draw more closely to 
the enemy, and maybe our instincts should be our guide. I can’t 
say. If wecould havea big-ship action every month the problem 
would soon be solved. Our trouble is that we don’t get enough of 
the Real Thing. You may be very sure that if our officers and 
men were told to run in upon Fritz and to smash him, at the 
ranges which are now short, they would welcome the order with 
enthusiasm. The quality and training of our sea personnel is 
glorious, incomparable. I live in wonder at it.’ . 

‘And so do I,’ cried the Maker, a man not ready to display 
enthusiasm. ‘One has lived with the professional Navy so long 
that one comes to take its superb qualities for granted ; one needs 
to see the English Navy in action to be aroused to its merits. On 
May 31 very few of those in Evan-Thomas’s or Jellicoe’s squadrons 
had been under fire—Beatty’s men had, of course, more than once. 
If they showed any defect it was due to some slight over-eagerness. 
But this soon passed. Ina big-ship action not one man in a hundred 
has any opportunity of personal distinction—which is an uncom- 
monly good thing for the Navy. We have no use for pot-hunters 
and advertisers.. We want every man to do his little bit, devotedly, 
perfectly, without any thought of attracting attention. Ours is 
team work. If men are saturated through and through with this 
spirit of common devotion to duty they sacrifice themselves as a 
matter of course when the call comes. More than once fire pene- 
trated to the magazines of ships. The men who instantly rolled 
upon* the blazing bags of cordite, and extinguished the flames 
with their bodies, did not wait for orders nor did they expect to be 
mentioned in despatches. It was just their job. But what I did 
like was Jellicoe’s special mention of his engineers. These men, 
upon whose faithful efficiency everything depends, who, buried in 
the bowels of ships, carry us into action and maintain us there, who 
are the first to die when a ship sinks and the last to be remembered 
in Honours lists, these men are of more real account than almost 
all those others of us who prance in our decorations upon the public 
stage. If the conning tower is the brain of a ship, the engine-room 
is its heart. When Jellicoe was speeding up to join Beatty and 
Evan-Thomas his whole fleet maintained a speed in excess of the 
trial speeds of some of the older vessels. Think what skilful devo- 
tion this simple fact reveals, what minute attention day in day out 
for months and years, so that in the hour of need no mechanical 
gadget may fail of its duty. And as with Jellicoe’s Fleet so all 
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through the war. Whenever the engine-rooms have been tested 
up to breaking strain they have always, always, stood up to the 
test. I think less of the splendid work done by destroyer flotillas, 
by combatant officers and men in the big ships, by all those who 
have manned and directed the light cruisers. Their work was done 
within sight ; that of the engine-rooms was hidden.’ 

“I wish that the big public could hear you,’ I said, ‘ the big 
public whose heart is always in the right place though its head is 
always damned ignorant and often damned silly.’ 

The Maker of Gunsand Ships turned on me, this calm, cold man 
whom I had thought a stranger to emotion. ‘ And whose fault is 
that ? You are a bit of an ass, Copplestone, and inconveniently 
inquisitive. But you can be useful sometimes. When you come 
to write of the war at sea, do not wrap yourself up in a tangle of 
strategy and tactics of which you know very little. Stick to the 
broad human issues. Reveal the men who fight rather than the 
ships which are fought with. Think of the Navy as a Service of 
flesh and blood and soul, no less than of brains and heart. If you 
will do this, and write as well as you. know how to do, the public 
will not remain either damned ignorant or damned silly.’ 


“I will do my best,’ said I, humbly. 
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Tux ‘ Limerick ’ is perhaps the most popular modern form of English 
verse in existence and as such lends itself to the greatest amount of 
misuse. The origin of the name is ‘ wropt in mistery ’ which even 
the erudition of the editors of the New English Dictionary has failed 
to clear up. ‘Murray’ describes it as a form of nonsense verse 
‘said to be from a custom at convivial parties, according to which 
each member sang an extemporised “nonsense-verse,” which was 
followed by a chorus containing the words ‘ Will you come up to 
Limerick ?”’ 

But he does not give any details as to the form of the stanza, 
and none of the references quoted is of an earlier date than 1898, 
when Murray himself raised the question of origin in ‘ Notes and 
Queries,’ but apparently failed to elicit any satisfactory informa- 
tion. He contented himself with declaring that a nonsense-verse 
such as was written by Lear is wrongfully called a ‘ Limerick,’ 
and continues: ‘ Who applied this name to the indecent nonsense- 


verse first it is hard to say.’ This is a hard saying and, with due 
respect to the great lexicographer, hardly fair, since though a great 
many ‘Limericks’ are unseemly or unfit for publication, a great 
many blameless ones are to be found outside the pages of Lear. 
To this we can add that when the D.C.L. degree was conferred 
on the then Bishop of Limerick by the University of Oxford nearly 
forty years ago, he was greeted in the Sheldonian by cries of : 


‘Won’t you come up, come up, come up, 
Won’t you come up to Limerick town ?’ 


—which we believe to be the correct form of the refrain. But the 
reason for the connexion of the City of the Violated Treaty with 
this particular form of pasquinade remains, as Stevenson said of 
the young of the penny-whistler, ‘ occult from observation.’ Nine- 
teen people out of twenty believe that the ‘ Limerick ’ was invented 
by Edward Lear, but he only borrowed the form and diverted 
it into the channel of pure nonsense. The present writer has seen 
a ‘ Limerick ’ identical in form with those of Lear in a Miscellany 
published early in the second decade of the last century, nearly 
a generation before Lear’s ‘Nonsense Rhymes’ were published. 
The metre of the five-line stanza has always been the same, but 
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in Lear’s ‘ Limericks’ the word at the end of the first line 
was repeated at the end of the fifth, whereas in modern ‘ Limericks ” 
a fresh rhyme is invariably introduced. In Lear the first line 
introduced us to the hero or heroine, and nearly always stated 
his or her place of residence. The second line described some act 
done by, or quality appertaining to, the subject of the poem. The 
third line set forth the result or took the form of a comment or 
query by detached observers—somewhat like the chorus in a 
Greek play. ‘They’ asked or said something. The fourth line 
contained the answer or retort of the centzal figure, and the fifth 
only differed from the first in supplying a criticism in the form of 
an epithet, the last four words being generally the same. As thus: 


‘Thece was a young lady of Norway, 
Who casually sat in a doorway. 
When the door squashed her flat, 
She remarked “ What of that ?” 
That courageous young lady of Norway.’ 


But though this was the commonest form, Lear did not adhere 
to it with pedantic rigour. For instance, in the companion stanza 


to the lines just quoted there is a slight variation in the last line : 


‘There was a young lady of Sweden, 

Who went by the slow train to Weedon. 
When they called ‘“‘ Weedon Station ” 
She made no observation, 

But thought she would go back to Sweden.’ 


In the matter of the last word, however, he never varied, and 
here the modern form is a distinct improvement as introducing 
not only the surprise of a fresh rhyme but also fresh matter. Lear’s 
‘Limericks,’ however, stand apart. They were a refreshing and 
delightful deviation from the main current. They were written 
for children, whereas most ‘ Limericks’ are intended for adult 
consumption. Moreover, they were never topical or personal or 
satirical, but merely nonsensical ‘songs of innocence,’ the appeal 
of which was reinforced by the writer’s pencil. 

Before ‘ Limericks ’ were vulgarised by newspaper competition 
they often furnished a field for the irregular activities of men of wit 
and talent. Thackeray’s irreverent lines on James Spedding were 
cast in this form. Extremes reet, and Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
Pre-Raphaelite and mystic, delighted in frivolous moments to 
compose violent and outrageously personal ‘ Limericks’ on his 
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friends and enemies. We can quite well imagine that there are 
unpublished specimens of Swinburne’s skill in handling this stanza, 
and Du Maurier’s examples in doggerel French are well known. 
We quote one from memory : 


‘Tl était un homme de Madére, 
Qui cassa la téte & son pére. 
On demanda ‘“ Pourquoi ? ” 
Il répondit ‘‘ Ma foi! 
Vous n’avez pas connu mon pére!”’ 


---which might be roughly paraphrased : 


‘There was a rude youth of Madrid, 

Who fractured his father’s brain-lid. 
When they asked him “ What for ? ” 
He answered ‘“O Lor! 

You never knew father; J did.”’ 


The often quoted lines on the ‘ young lady of Riga’ have had 
their currency extended in a Latin version : 


‘Puella Rigensis ridebat, 

Quam tigris in tergo vehebat. 
Externa profecta, 
Interna revecta ; 

Risusque cum tigre manebat.” 


So again the exploits of the ‘Old Man of Boolong’ have ap- 
pealed to an esoteric circle in the Greek version, which sets forth 
how the sage who inhabited BovdAoyyov composed tomixwTatov 
POoyyov with the sequel : 


ovx 60° épa@vynce 
Kopaxas époBnce’ 
arn wrovonua Siroyxov. 

‘Limericks’ were early acclimatised at the Universities, but 
those which achieved the widest popularity were rather Philistine 
than academic in their temper. Their point of view was rather 
that of the undergraduate than of the don. 

The best of the Cambridge College ‘ Limericks ’ came from the 
pen of the short-lived A. C. Hilton, author of the immortal 
‘ Octopus’ parody of Swinburne, and appeared in the Light Green, 
a burlesque magazine of which two numbers were issued in 1872. 
The best of all, a triumph of rhyming ingenuity, has appropriately 
enough a mathematical motive : 
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‘There was a young man at Sid. Sussex, 
Who insisted that w-+ x 


Was the same as zw; 
So they said “Sir, we'll trouble you 


To confine that idea to Sid. Sussex.’’’ 


The once familiar gibe at the scanty numbers of Downing 


prompted this effort : 
‘There was a boat captain of Downing, 
Whose crew were in danger of drowning ; 
But he cried “ Swim to shore, 
For I’m sure that eight more 
Could not be collected in Downing.” ’ 


These experiments in quantitative analysis may be supple- 

mented by the stanza on King’s Chapel : 
‘There was a young critic of King’s 

Who had views on the limits of things ; 

With the size of his chapel 

He would frequently grapple 
And exclaim “It is biggish for King’s.”’ 

In these three “ Limericks’ Hilton adhered to Lear’s treatment 
of the last line, but in dealing with the study of applied science at 
Queen’s, gastronomy at St. John’s, and theology at Trinity, he 


adopted the more elastic modern form : 


‘There was a young genius of Queen’s, 
Who was fond of explosive machines. 
He once blew up a door 


But he'll do it no more, 
For it chanced that that door was the Dean’s.’ 


‘There was a young gowrmand of John’s, 
Who’d a notion of dining on swans. 
To the Backs he took big nets 


To capture the cygnets, 
But was told they were kept for the Dons.’ 


‘There was an old Fellow of Trinity, 
A Doctor well versed in Divinity, 
But he took to free thinking 

And then to deep drinking 
And so had to leave the vicinity.’ 
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There is a wittier variant by another hand on the same theme 
as that dealt with in the last example. Here, however, theology 
is represented as the effect and not the cause of irregularity : 


‘There was an old Fellow of Trinity, 
Who raised xyz to infinity ; 
And then the old brute 
Extracted the root !— 
He afterwards took to Divinity.’ 


There are about a dozen more ‘ Limericks’ in the Light Green, 
but in execution they seldom rise to a high level, and their humour 
is ephemeral rather than elemental. The characters of colleges 
change a good deal in forty-five years, and the relations of freshmen 
to third-year men at Pembroke, the fellowship standard at Corpus, 
the finances of Sidney, and the lax discipline of St. Catharine’s 
as satirised in 1872 represent an ‘ old order ’ long since passed away. 
Hilton was an unequal performer, and his experiments in varying 
the metre of the ‘ Limerick’ by lengthening the third and fourth 
lines cannot be pronounced worthy of imitation. 

How far the divergent 400s of Oxford and Cambridge is reflected 
in their ‘ Limericks’ might prove an attractive subject of psy- 
chological inquiry. The present writer is reluctantly obliged to 
admit that, viewed from a purely literary standpoint, the Oxford 
product must take second place. Yet there is charm, as well as 
historic interest, in the stanza which throws a lurid light on those 
now submerged refuges for the intellectually destitute—the Halls : 


‘There once lived at Magdalen Hall 
A man who knew nothing at all; 
He was seventy-three 
When he took his degree, 
Which is youngish for Magdalen Hall.’ 


This might be regarded as a poetic gloss on the hackneyed story 
of the pathetic note, picked up in the Schools, which had been 
passed by one candidate for Smalls to his neighbour : ‘ For Heaven’s 
sake tell me the genitive of ego. I have a wife and six small 
children.’ The familiar tragedy of wasted talents is recalled in— 


‘There was a bright scholar of Lincoln, 
Whose prose was a pleasure to think on; 
But in his third year 
He took to strong beer— 
He is now on the staff of the Pink ’Un.’ 
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As an example of the mens conscia recti in its most aggressive 
form we may quote the old Christ Church ‘ Limerick’ : 


‘There was an old Don at the House, 
Renowned for his wisdom and nous. 
When they said “ You are wrong,” 
He replied “Go along! 
We never are wrong at the House. 
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This, however, can hardly be taken as a successful summing-up of 
the old Christ Church spirit, though indicating a certain haughty 
aloofness, not necessarily based on intellectual superiority, which 
marked the House in old days. The weakness of the characterisation 
is shown by the fact that mutatis mutandis it would have applied 
equally well to Balliol. But the traditional qualities of Balliol 
—intellectual supremacy combined with a cavalier treatment of 
theology—are well hit off in the lines which recall echoes of the 
old heresy-hunting days in which Jowett was the bugbear of the 


orthodox : 


‘There once was a scholar of Balliol, 

Who was asked what he knew of Gamaliel. 
He replied “ ’Twas a hill” ; 
And examiners still 

Remember that scholar of Balliol.’ 


The contrast between dons and undergraduates of the same 
college is shown in the once familiar lines on Oriel. in the Pre- 
Rhodesian epoch. Whatever esoteric meaning may be discovered 
in them, they cannot easily be reconciled with the exalted ideals 
of the Oriel Fellows in mid-Victorian days : 


‘There was a lithe freshman of Oriel, 
Who climbed up the Martyrs’ Memorial. 
There he stood on his head, 
And indignantly said 
“Who says we're not active at Oriel ?”’ 


“ Profiteering ’ is a new name, but an old practice, and fortunes 
were once made, or at least affluence attained, at Oxford and 
Cambridge in ways which are no longer possible under the alert 
scrutiny of modern bursars, trained in business methods. Legends 
of the riches of college cooks are crystallised in the following 
verse : 
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‘There was an old House cook, whose means 
Very largely exceeded the Dean’s. 

His son’s in the Blues, 

Independent of Jews, 
And his girls are Society queens.’ 


A later variation on the same theme changes the venue to a 
smaller college and avoids any imputation of ill-gotten gains : 


‘There was an old magnate of Merton, 
Who sent both his daughters to Girton ; 
His son’s a Q.C. 
And a rising M.P.— 
He himself was the Porter of Merton.’ 


The practice of tempering high prices with long credit which 
prevailed, and may still prevail, amongst Oxford tradesmen is 


commemorated in another verse : 


‘A tailor of Oxford, whose shears 
Were employed in the service of Peers, 
Nearly died on the spot 
When an innocent Scot 
Paid a bill that was not in arrears.’ 


But it must be admitted that the majority of the old Oxford 
‘Limericks’ are sadly lacking in urbanity, and only serve to 
perpetuate ill-mannered gibes at the meagre fare of Queen’s, the 
table-manners of Jesus Freshmen, or the poverty and illiteracy of 
the ‘unattached.’ The comparative remoteness of Worcester is 
more genially satirised in a ‘ Limerick ’ stronger in point than in 
rhyme : 

‘A sanguine young freshman of Worcester 
Tried to walk to the High with his sister ; 
But in the Long: Vac. 


They got there and back, 
Which was rather fast walking for Worcester.’ 


Certainly it would be unjust to judge Oxford light verse by the 
test of college ‘Limericks.’ College rhymes are another matter, 
but here the ‘ personal note’ is too strongly sounded to warrant 
their publication. 

The cult of the ‘ Limerick’ in the present century, sedulously 
fostered by journalistic enterprise, may be said to have culminated 
in a prize competition organised by a daily paper a couple of years 
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ago. From the preface to a volume containing the cream of the 
competition, we learn that 14,361 ‘ Limericks ’ were sent in, ‘ fully 
three quarters of which were duplicates of popular favourites.’ 
The editors add that, with the exception of those from Edward 
Lear’s book, all these old favourites are included. As a matter of 
fact, one of Lear’s stanzas, that on ‘ the old man who supposed that 
the street door was partially closed,’ appears on p. 71. The selec- 
tion runs to over 750 specimens, and criticism is largely disarmed 
by the fact that the proceeds of the sale are devoted to a highly 
laudable war purpose. But it cannot be said that continuous 
perusal of this ‘ Book of Limericks’ makes for « chilaration. An 
overwhelming majority of the verses are illustrations of that primi- 
tive and anti-social sense of humour which is excited, as Mr. Stephen 
Leacock observes in his admirable essay on ‘ American Humour,’ 
‘by the aspect of something smashed, broken, defeated, knocked 
out of its original shape and purpose.’ This ‘humour of discom- 
fiture and destructiveness ’ is writ large on every page. People 
are constantly sitting down on tin-tacks, or being blown up, or 
falling down wells or into the sea. A large number again base 
their appeal on the péculiar spelling of surnames and place-names, 
and the mis-spelling of rhymes to them—e.g. ‘ Warwick’ and 
‘paregarwick,’ ‘ Wemyss’ and ‘scremyss,’ and these exercises in 
mechanical dexterity, though often ingenious, are apt to pall in 
the long run. Mutatis mutandis a verse in one of Gilbert’s ‘ Bab 
Ballads ’ seems to meet the situation : 


‘But though at first amused, 
Yet after seven years 

That Hebrew child grew awful riled 
And busted into tears.’ 


Out of the 750 odd ‘ Limericks’ not more than thirty deserve 
a First-Class, and the majority of these are ‘old favourites.’ It 
is pleasant to be reminded of the limitations of the young lady of 
Rio ; the tragedy of the young man of Ostend ‘ who vowed he’d hold 
out to the end’; the opulent contours of the old man of the Nore 
who was ‘ the same shape behind as before’; the strange methods 
of the young belle of North Berwick ‘ who followed the guns and 
distributed buns to the men who were down with enteric’; the 
interchange of amenities between the hen and Henry, Ward Beecher ; 
the masterly explanation of the ‘ strong man of the Syndicate’; and 
the mysterious reticence of the ‘Old Man of Khartoum ’— 
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‘Who kept two black sheep in his room 
To remind him, he said, 
Of two friends who were dead, 
But he never would tell us of whom.’ 


There is another version of the last line, ‘Though he could not 
remember of whom,’ which also has its merits. 

Of the modern ‘ Limericks’ included in the collection perhaps 
the most ingenious is the following : 


‘There was a lethargic Reporter, 

Wt > said that hens’ names might be shorter ; 
So he wrote “Y & .” 
But his effort was not 

A success, for it baffled the sorter.’ 


For the rest, there are some that are ‘funny without being 
vulgar ’ and a good many that are, let us say, unrefined without 
being funny. But the editors are fully justified in their statement 
that they have excluded all rhymes ‘ which offend good manners 
by reason of their Rabelaisian tendency.’ If not a ‘noble seven 
hundred,’ the collection is at least a good answer to Murray’s 
insinuation that the ‘ Limerick’ was essentially an incentive to 
indecorum. 


C. L. G. 
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THE FOURTH WIFE. 


Jane Rupp was thirty-two when she sat in her father’s drawing-room 
waiting to see the girl who a few hours earlier had become his 
fourth wife. No longer ago than that morning, as she lay in bed, 
she had reflected, with the grim humour which was the single starved 
flower of her life, that, although this was the fourth time, it was by 
no means necessarily the last ; she could not count on its being the 
last. Jane never counted on anything, for she had long since dis- 
covered that to do that was to make oneself vulnerable to Clement 
Rudd. Being vulnerable on some point or other was what had 
killed each of his three wives, as doubtless it would presently kill 
his fourth. And as Jane had but one intense purpose in life—not 
to be killed—it followed that she must by no means be vulnerable 
on any point. Lovers, friends, interests, amusements—of all these 
she had had deliberately to deprive herself, in order that she might 
simply continue to live. For there was nothing that Clement Rudd 
would not blithely (and indeed all but instinctively) snatch from 
his dependants in order that they might concentrate more completely 
on him; the only safeguard was to have nothing that he could 
snatch, nothing but the one stark hope that Jane had had, because 
it was really unsnatchable—the ultimate right of the “younger to 
outlive the older generation. 

But now as she sat waiting, with the miracle wrought by that 
morning’s post in her hand, she was telling herself over and over 
again, as though she could never learn to believe it, that she had not, 
after all, to wait for that; that she was free; that it no longer 
mattered whether she were vulnerable or not. For the letter that she 
held was her order of release from a servitude that had been as 
long as her life. It was a lawyer’s letter, and it informed her that 
an old school-friend of her mother had left her a legacy of one 
hundred pounds. Viewed as a part of the dead lady’s large fortune 
it was an insignificant sum ; viewed in the way that Jane viewed it 
—as the bridge from slavery to freedom—it was a precisely satisfying 
figure. 

Ever since she grew up, Jane had known that there were but 
two possible avenues of escape for her—her father’s death (which, 
even if he left her nothing, would release her mother’s income that 
was his only for his life-time), and some miracle from the outside. 
It was the latter and the fainter hope that had materialised. 
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She kept the letter—that she might continue to believe in it— 
open on her knee while she thought about it. She would not tell 
her father, she decided finally, until the next day. Glad as she was, 
and eager to be gone, she could not resist the temptation of tasting, 
for that brief interval, the intoxicating difference between things 
as they now were and things as her father would suppose them 
still to be. 

It was the only point left to decide, for she knew perfectly what 
she was going to do with her hundred pounds. She had been sixteen 
when her mother, Clement Rudd’s first wife, had died, and for two 
years after that her father had trained her to order his house as he 
liked it ordered, to give her entire attention to securing his comfort 
and corivenience. She had been forced to learn what he taught her 
and nothing else ; but, later on, it had occurred to him that she would 
be more useful as his secretary if she had a knowledge of type- 
writing and shorthand. So for three months, while she attended 
classes for these, she had nursed a hope: the training that he was 
allowing her for his own benefit would, when secured, serve equally 
well for hers.: she would be able to leave him. But he had divined 
that before it was too late, as he always somehow divined any hope 
that dared to beat its wings under his roof. For anything that 
threatened his comprehensive selfishness he had a sixth sense, and 
he had terminated her lessons abruptly before she had learnt enough 
to be of any use as a means of earning a living. (He was on the 
verge, by then, of his second marriage, but the fact made no difference 
to his firm grip on his daughter. Having trained one woman to look 
after his house, he was not the man to train another, or even to 
suffer temporary discomfort while she did it : each of his succeeding 
wives had had to stand aside and see Jane continue his housekeeping. 
It said much for Jane’s cold, quiet tact that neither of them had 
found the arrangement disagreeable.) 

In spite of their abortiveness, however, Jane had always 
treasured those three months as an asset; by so much the less 
time, if ever her chance came, would she secure freedom. So now 
she knew that with only six months more of arduous training she 
could be proficient, and for those six months her hundred pounds 
would suffice. On the morrow she would go and begin them— 
she knew exactly where and how—but for this one day she would 
hug her happiness in a delicious secrecy. 

The sound for which she had been waiting reached her ears, 
although rather late. A cab had rumbled up the drive and stopped 
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before she came out of her dream. She rose then, thrust her letter 
behind a cushion, and gave an anxious, swift look round before she 
remembered that it did not now matter to her whether her father’s 
chair were exactly at the right angle or the silver kettle on the 
tea-tray exactly at the boil. Twice before she had waited like this, 
and twice before it had mattered exceedingly—first when ‘ Mamma ’ 
and second when ‘ the Mater ’ came as brides to the house. (What, 
she wondered ironically, could be the name he would impose this 
time ?) 

Each of her former step-mothers had come straight here from 
the wedding, even as this girl was coming; for Clement Rudd, 
having sampled one honeymoon, had never wanted another, and 
it was entirely characteristic of him that his three succeeding wives 
had therefore each had to do without even one. It was all part of 
the subtle process that sapped the spirit and, finally, the lives of 
people who had to live with him—the conviction pressing in on 
them from all sides that they simply did not matter. Only Jane, 
with a quiet stubbornness and a fierce sense of justice that insisted 
on her right to outlive a man thirty years her senior, had been 
able to resist it. 

The sounds of arrival penetrated to the hall, and she crossed the 
room. A queer illusion at that instant encompassed her. The 
years, as it were, contracted, and it seemed to her that it was only 
yesterday she had gone to welcome ‘the Mater’ in the hall—only 
the day before yesterday that it had been the turn of ‘Mamma.’ 
Really (she allowed herself again that moment of bitter humour) 
she was growing a little tired of welcoming new wives, and this 
one could hardly be surprised if she showed traces of boredom. 
But before she opened the door she remembered that she must do 
nothing of the sort, or her father, with that flair of his for danger 
to himself, would suspect that something had happened. And she 
wanted, with an exultant hardness, to surprise him utterly—to 
watch his surprise and discomfiture. 

It was her father who was in the foreground, as usual, when she 
reached the hall—her father surrounded by luggage, and being 
helped out of his coat by servants, and giving orders breezily, and 
absorbing attention on every hand. 

Clement Rudd was a big, burly man, with a superficial air of 
geniality. He had blue-red cheeks, twinkling eyes, and a thick 
neck that was forced upwards behind by his collar into two fat 
overhanging rolls. His hair, which had been receding for years, 
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was now invisible from the front, but covered these rolls with stiff 
grey bristles that accentuated their unpleasantness. It struck Jane 
for a moment that his face was more blue-red and his general aspect 
more breathless and bloated than ever. Then he spoke. 

‘Well, well, Jane! Here we are!’ His voice radiated good 
humour, and she knew what that meant: it came of his having had 
a perfect orgy of his own way. 

“Yes. You must be cold. Tea is ready,’ she found herself 
answering carefully, quite as usual, and moved a little so that she 
could see behind him. A slim girl with her back to her was 
picking up something that she had dropped. 

Clement Rudd turned towards the girl. ‘Well, little Virgie,’ 
he said, stooping to fondle her arm greedily, ‘let Jane have a look 
at you.’ He waved his daughter towards the drawing-room, and 
drew his wife after him. He had shut the door behind the three 
of them before Jane caught sight of the girl’s face, and after that 
look her first feeling was of thankfulness that she had not seen 
her in the hall, for in the room there was still only firelight, and her 
eyes had suddenly filled with scalding tears of revolt and pity. 

She was utterly taken aback by her own emotion. She, who 
had not cried since she was a child, to do it over this girl whom 
she had never seen before and would never sce again after the 
morrow !—and whom, moreover, she despised for marrying an 
old man for his wealth! She did not realise that channels which 
had been frozen in her for years were to-day thawed by her miracle, 
so that she was what she had never dared to be before—vulnerable. 

Virginia was beautiful. Jane’s own mother, ‘Mamma,’ and 
‘the Mater’ had all had good looks ; for Clement Rudd was incap- 
able of seeing anything except looks in a woman; but theirs had 
been prettiness, and this was all but incredible beauty. That her 
father himself appreciated the difference was apparent in his sleek 
good humour, his unconcealable excitement. 

The girl, after a murmured word of greeting, stood in an almost 
trance-like stillness, and Jane had to fight an impression that she 
was a sleep-walker whom a word would awaken—to horror. Her 
face, softly framed in dusky hair, was of a pure oval, and her skin 
had a pearl-like pallor of beauty and perfect health. Her grey 
eyes, that were so exquisite in colour and shape, had no light in 
them ; but it seemed to Jane, looking, that now suddenly a flicker 
of uneasiness troubled their sleeping depths, and she wondered 
why. One other thing about the girl caught at her heart with a 
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fierce tug of pity and rage: the small hands were actually rather 
red and even a little rough—as a schoolgirl’s hands often are, 
but never a beautiful woman’s. 

‘She is a child!’ cried Jane’s heart, and a sheer horror of her 
father invaded her; he had never done anything as bad as this. 

‘ Well, you won’t be here to see,’ her brain reminded her. ‘ And 
anyhow, it’s not your business.’ 

‘I thought little Virgie would surprise you,’ said Clement Rudd, 
chuckling with a thick joyousness. ‘ Well, well! Light up, Jane ; 
light up x \ 

She lit up, and had herself in hand again by the time she had 
done it. She turned back to Virginia. ‘ You must be very tired,’ 
she said to her, with the unfailing, cold courtesy that she used to 
step-mothers. ‘ Would you like tea now, or would you rather 
come and take off your things first ?’ 

‘Oh, tea first—tea first!’ said Clement Rudd with the irrita- 
tion that was always ready for the slightest sign of a check upon 
his wishes. 

He ate little, but swallowed cup after cup of tea thirstily. 
Jane knew what that meant, too: he had been over-eating and 
over-drinking while he had been away. He talked a great deal 
excitedly, and his twinkling, covetous eyes, that lapped up a woman’s 
looks like cream, were for ever darting towards Virginia. 

Jane could not be sure whether the girl was aware of that ; 
her stillness was somehow an essential part of her beauty, and it 
hardly seemed strange that for some time she simply sat passive, 
with her eyes on the fire. Yet a certain awareness of her sur- 
roundings was proved by the fact that, as soon as Clement Rudd 
put down his final cup and leaned back with a surfeited sigh, she 
spoke. 

‘Could I go and take my hat off now?’ she asked in a rather 
sleepy, velvety voice that was the perfect complement of her face. 

‘ Certainly—certainly !’ agreed Clement Rudd, with so much 
cordiality that Jane saw he must have been on the point of telling 
her to do that very thing. For she knew him so well; it required 
no effort now to read his mind. His appetites were all either 
temporarily sated or in abeyance ; he wanted to have a sleep in 
order that he might return to them with renewed zest. His 
next words confirmed her supposition ; it was so like him to impose 
his will on others with this boisterous heartiness, as though it were 
their own. ‘ Jane,’ he said, ‘take the little Madre upstairs.’ (So 
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that was to have been the new name!) ‘ And don’t hurry—don’t 
hurry, you know. Take your time. A couple of hours till dinner, 
and women like a chat together. I know—I know!’ 

They were dismissed, and Jane led the way upstairs. For just 
an instant she hesitated outside the door of the room that had been 
sumptuously refitted as a bridal chamber; then she passed it. 
‘ There’s a fire in my sitting-room,’ was her rather hasty explanation 
to Virginia ; she shirked making any explanation to herself. Never- 
theless, she had no intention of staying to talk—of widening 
dangerously the unexpected breach that the girl had made in the 
armour of a lifetime. 

Virginia went to the window and stood looking out. She 
continued to do it even after Jane had turned on the light and stirred 
the fire and made what other commonplace bustle she could. 

‘“Won’t you have a rest on the sofa?’ Jane suggested then, 
with her distant kindness. ‘I will get a rug.’ 

At the question Virginia turned slowly, but it was evident that 
she had not grasped its meaning. More than ever she had the look 
of a sleep-walker, Jane thought. 

And then with appalling suddenness the lids quivered above the 
girl’s dilated eyes, and she made a heartbreakingly childish gesture 
of fear: she was awake. ‘I can’t!’ she said, and gave a gasp. 
* You know I can’t !’ 

Jane had a sickening sensation of being trapped. It was 
impossible to pretend that the girl’s words were an answer to her 
trivial question ; they flung open the doors of a soul. Why, oh, 
why had she not fled the moment her miracle happened ? What 
was this that had sprung up suddenly between her and freedom ? 
She found that she knew very well. Virginia was, for some reason, 
hardly conscious of a lapse of time since the moment of their meeting. 
She had seen that chink in the armour then; she was appealing 
to her through it now. Jane fought desperately against the appeal. 
‘I’m afraid I don’t understand,’ she said with her habitual cool 
aloofness: that checked confidences. 

“Youdo—youdo!’ Far from checking, that opposition released 
a spring of action in Virginia. She came swiftly forward ; her words 
leaped out in a torrent ; she stammered uncontrollably. ‘ You know 
I c-can’t stay—th-though I’ve married him. I didn’t understand. 
I th-thought I could bear it. I’ve always borne things. But I 
can’t—I can’t! Not this. I s-see now. I must go. C-can I go 
now ?—Will he hear me?’ Magnificently she insisted on the chink, 
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through which she had seen, once for all, that Jane was on her 
side. 

And Jane suspended the fight in her own soul. The girl’s 
immediate danger of being caught if she attempted to rush out of 
the house as she suggested, had to take precedence of everything 
else. “No, no; don’t go!’ she found herself saying. ‘You must 
wait. He won’t be asleep. Wait—wait a minute. Let me 
think.’ 

And as soon as she thought, she saw where that landed her. 
What now was the use of further thinking? She had temporised 
when her only hope was to oppose root and branch, and so she was 
lost. It was plain that Virginia knew she was lost. For now the 
girl shuddered, and, stumbling to the nearest chair, buried her face 
in her hands: she was to be helped, and with the need for action 
on her own part vanished also her capacity for it. 

‘But you must éell me,’ Jane said, with the weak anger of despair. 
‘At least you must tell me first—why 2’ 

‘Why what?’ Virginia looked up, undismayed by an irritation 
so innocuous. 

‘Why—how you have let it go so far, of course!’ 

‘Oh, marrying him, you. mean?’ Virginia was enlightened, 
and weighed the question. ‘Well, but, of course, I thought— 
something would happen,’ she submitted simply. 

Of course: Jane remembered and understood. Virginia was 
young—young! And youth in its innocent arrogance is always 
sure that something will happen: there must be an exception to 
horrors—for %t. 

‘ Besides,’ Virginia was explaining, ‘I couldn’t stay at home 
any longer. It’s my face.’ She referred to it with a casual imper- 
sonality, a lack of self-consciousness that was proof indeed, if more 
proof were needed, of the child she still was. ‘People stared at 
me, and my step-mother didn’t like it. And then there was Ruby— 
her daughter. She’s older than me, and she didn’t like it, either. 
They seemed to think I did something—put myself forward. 
When we were alone it wasn’t so bad; but when we were all 
asked out or when people came to us—And it got worse and 
worse. I didn’t know what to do. Of course there was father, 
but it was no good telling him. He’s an astronomer, you see, and 
very kind and good—only you mustn’t worry him. Besides, he 
would never have believed they both hated me. And then Mr. 
Rudd came, and somehow it was arranged. They were so pleased 
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about it, and it seemed a way out. I did try at first to get out 
of it, but when he promised to settle some money on me, it—it 
was no use.’ Her voice trembled. ‘And anyhow, I only just 
didn’t want to marry anyone; I wasn’t—frightened. But now 
I am. There’s something—I don’t know what—I only know I 
can’t—I can’t! I—I belong to myself !’ 

The uncomprehending cry had an awful poignancy. ‘ How 
old are you?’ Jane asked. 

* Eighteen.’ 

So it was true. The girl had been asleep, and now beyond 
a doubt she was awake: a Cinderella dreaming of a fairy-prince— 
and waking to a Clement Rudd. But what, actually, had awakened 
her? Jane felt that she had a right to know that. 

‘Did you never think,’ she asked, ‘what it meant? If you 
can see it so plainly now, didn’t you see anything before?’ She 
still spoke on that note of intense, because impotent, exasperation ; 
but for that accident of arrested sight, she could not help 
remembering, she herself would still be free. 

‘No.’ Virginia looked at her in surprise. ‘Don’t you under- 
stand ? How could I, when it’s you who’ve made me see ? ’ 

‘1%’ Jane rebelled. ‘Why, I’ve hardly spoken to you! ’ 

“No, but—the way you look.’ The childish hands helped 
out the inadequate words with little nervous gestures. ‘ It was 
like something I’d been groping for made plain. It made me see 
him—see I couldn’t. Why, though you’re not married to him, 
it’s made even you—whatever it is—hard and cold. When you're 


, 


not. ; 
Jane’s mind gave, perforce, profound and bitter assent to that. 


That was what life with Clement Rudd had done to her, even though 
she had escaped the crowning calamity of being his wife: his 
wives it had killed; her it had made hard and cold—when she 
was not. And now this girl, by reading Clement Rudd through 
her, as it were—through his effect on her—had riveted upon her 
the chain of responsibility for whatever was to come of that revela- 
tion. And very well Jane knew what was to come of it! From 
the first moment she had instinctively felt the approach of that 
danger. Even now, however, she was not quite beaten: in a 
life-and-death struggle the loser is hard to beat. 

‘Have you any money ?’ she asked—with abruptness, because 


so much depended on it. 
Virginia nodded eagerly. ‘Five pounds that father gave me.’ 
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And then, indeed, Jane knew that she was beaten. For in six 
words Virginia had unconsciously revealed three things: that she 
had never owned as much as five pounds before, that she 
regarded it in the light of a fortune, and that no help or compre- 
hension was to be expected from a father who could hand over his 
daughter to a man like Clement Rudd with no protection from 
him beyond five pounds. She no longer struggled in the grip of 
the fate that had overtaken her with such cruel unexpectedness. 
Virginia’s need was, beyond all question, greater and more urgent 
than hers; she was under a compulsion of the spirit to come to 
her aid. 

‘ You’re sure now ?’ she asked, nevertheless. ‘ You know what 
it means ?—what you'd be facing ?—poverty and loneliness and 
hard work ?’ 

‘ Anything—anything but this!’ Virginia responded with a 
passion of shrinking sincerity that could not be doubted. 

And, after all, it was obvious. The one thing that this child could 
not be was the wife, in anything but name, of Clement Rudd. It 
comforted Jane at that moment to remember that, although her 
revolt was to leave her still her father’s slave, it was none the less 
revolt; although he would never know it, it was she who was 
saving Virginia from him. And she was doing it without com- 
punction, without doubts. True, she was depriving a husband 
of his wife; much more true, in actual fact, she was robbing a 
buyer of his purchase. On the other hand, she knew how Clement 
Rudd treated wives; she knew to what usage he subjected pur- 
chases: she had to choose between his pleasures and this girl’s 
soul—indeed, if the fate of three wives was anything to go by, her 
very life. She chose. 

And the next moment a dagger of remembrance thrust its way 
into her mind : she had left her precious letter behind that cushion 
in the drawing-room. It was more than possible that her father, 
as he settled himself on the couch where she had sat, would find it, 
and in that case her life would be sheerly impossible. For he would 
guess what she had done; it was the sort of thing to bring into 
operation that sixth sense of his. She would have to go—and 
without her hundred pounds. What would she do then ? 

‘What is it ?’ Virginia asked uneasily. ‘ Why are you looking 
like that ?’ 

“Nothing! ’ She recovered hold on herself. Come what 
might, she would go through with it now. Yet even as she made 
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up her mind to that, another paralysing thought was ready for her. 
Virginia—the girl herselfi—she was so lovely! What was the use 
of making sacrifices for such a girl ?, Wherever she went, men would 
fall in love with her; moreover, almost at once now this exquisite 
bloom of childhood must pass, and be followed by the beauty of 
the woman, and then she would fall in love herself. After awhile, 
she would be free of Clement Rudd, and after that she would lightly 
throw up the training that had been given to her at such a cost, and 
marry again. Why, indeed, should she not? Jane tried to look 
steadily and critically at her, to gauge what purpose, what strength 
of soul, might be in her—to repay debts. But her mind refused the 
task; it would not be fixed on that. And suddenly she realised 
why: 2 was because tt did not matter ! 

A wave of great joy surged through her as she saw that—saw 
that her reason for doing this thing was not the serving of any 
purpose, even the purpose of being good or kind or unselfish or 
Christian ; she was doing it simply because she wanted to—because 
she could not do otherwise. If it was a thing hard to do, it was also 
a thing impossible to leave undone, and therefore that was an end 
of it. Virginia might fail to profit by her precious opportunity 
she might marry again, she might forget what had been done for 
her, she might do any of a dozen things that would nullify, in a 
material sense, this sacrifice ; it made no difference. 

Another thing : if this crisis had never arisen, if she herself had 
been able to profit,.as she had intended, by her windfall of inde- 
pendence, nothing she might have done with it could have exceeded 
in glory this moment of finding and obeying her own soul ; with that, 
the perfect flower of independence was hers for ever. ‘ Ye know 
not what manner of spirit ye are of ...ye know not... .’ 
Why did these words, to which she had never given more than 
mechanical ear, suddenly detach themselves from all the other 
words in the world, and beat against her brain? She thrust them 
back, for she had no time for them then. 

‘Now,’ she said to Virginia, ‘I’ve thought it out. Listen! 
This is what you must do.’ Carefully she explained to the girl 
the plans that had been made for herself; she gave her directions, 
wrote down addresses, thought of everything. ‘And you must 
make your five pounds go as far as possible,’ she cautioned finally, 
“because it may be a few days before I can send you more.’ 

‘Yes—yes,’ Virginia agreed hurriedly to everything, her eyes 
on the door that still trapped her. 
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‘Then come,’ Jane said, and opened it. 

Very quietly they went down the thickly carpeted stairs, 
without a sound Jane opened and held the front door, and Virginia 
slipped through it into the darkness. Their farewell was a nod. 
Not yet had Virginia even thought of gratitude, for not yet was she 
safe. 

Jane went at once to the drawing-room. When Virginia was 
missed, at dinner-time, she had to be ready with proof that she had 
left her a full hour earlier; it did not do, in dealing with Clement 
Rudd, to neglect any detail. 

She entered the room, and at once a sound reached her—a 
horrible, unnatural, snoring sound. But at first she could not see 
her father ; his chair and the couch were empty. She went swiftly 
towards the fire—and saw him. He was on the floor in front of the 
couch, his body bent brokenly forward and with a heavy list to the 
right, so that his left arm stood out stiffly a little way from his side. 
But almost before she had seen that, the snoring sound was merged 
in a terrible, choking gurgle, the stiff arm fell back limply, and then 
there was silence. 

Death: this was death. Not for an instant could she doubt it, 
but not for an instant, either, was she stunned. She could think 
with extraordinary clearness, with lightning speed. Since this was 
death, there would be time enough to think of the dead ; but what 
of that little flying figure in the dark ? 

Her first step lay clear before her, and she took it. Hurrying 
to the kitchen, she gave rapid orders; then, unobserved in the 
general commotion, she left the house. Running with all her speed, 
she caught Virginia up at the end of the long road to the station. 

‘Oh!’ The girl gave a terrified gasp. ‘Is it you? How you 
frightened me! What is it 2?’ 

‘You must come back,’ Jane said. ‘ He is dead.’ 

Virginia shrank back. ‘No, no! I can’t—I won’t!’ She had 
grasped only. the first statement. 

‘You must—at once,’ Jane repeated firmly. There was no 
time for argument or explanation ; she had to bear down the girl’s 
opposition immediately by sheer force of will, and she did it. ‘He 
is dead. He won’t hurt you now, ever. I promise. Come.’ 

When they reached the house, the maids were huddled in a 
scared group in the brightly lighted porch. Behind them the two 
gardeners waited. The expression in those watching eyes changed 
from fright to curiosity as they approached. 
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‘We wondered where you was, miss,’ one of the maids said, 
with hardly veiled inquisitiveness. ‘It seemed so strange, not 
bein’ able to find you or—or Mrs. Rudd.’ 

Jane felt five pairs of eyes probing—probing. She was equal to 
the occasion, as she felt that at this moment she would have been 
equal to any other. ‘Mrs. Rudd,’ she said quietly, ‘ went to try 
to find a doctor, too. I guessed she might lose her way, and went 
to look for her. Has the doctor come yet ?’ 

“Here he comes now, miss!’ Curiosity, appeased in one 
direction, switched itself easily into the new channel. 

* * x * * * 

It was late that night before Jane was free to go to her own 
room, She had sent Virginia to bed hours earlier ; now the servants 
had gone, too; the house was quiet and in darkness. But she 
herself had no hope of sleep, and drew a chair to her fire. It was 
perhaps half an hour later that there was a low knock at her door. 

‘Come in !’ she said, surprised, and it was Virginia who answered 
the summons. 

‘“Why—you’ve not been to bed?’ Jane questioned, though 
the fact was obvious. The girl was fully dressed ; her cheeks were 
tinged with colour, her eyes brilliant with some repressed emotion. 

‘No. Iwas waiting to see you—when it was allover.’ Virginia 
held out a letter. ‘I didn’t give it you before, in case—in case it 
was important. The maids picked it up on the floor after the men 
lifted him up ; they thought it had dropped out of one of his pockets. 
You had gone on ahead to see that the bed was ready, so they 
gave it to me. There was no envelope, and I read it. Id read it 
through before I understood that it was yours and not his.’ 

Jane took the letter. Yes, it was hers—the lawyer’s letter 
that she had hidden behind the cushion. And instantly light 
broke on her; what had puzzled her about her father’s sudden 
death was clear enough now. Fatigue, excess of good living, the 
excitement of the wedding—these, she had gathered from the 
doctor’s discreet questions, were in themselves hardly enough to 
account for it. Did she know of no shock, no unexpected emotion 
in addition? No, Jane had known of nothing like that, and 
had said so. But now she knew! Now she could realise with 
what an upsurging of baffled anger her father must have read her 
letter—must have seen himself left with an inexperienced girl- 
wife as his only shield against discomfort, seen himself, for the first 
time, powerless to constrain one of his women. 
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‘I see,’ she said, absorbed ; ‘ yes, that explains > and broke 
off. 

‘Does it?’ Virginia fastened upon it swiftly. ‘I thought 
so! I’ve been thinking for hours. And one thing I thought 
was. that you’d rather not know about the letter till the doctor 
had asked all his questions ; then you wouldn’t have to lie. That’s 
why I kept it. It—it was all I could do for you.’ 

Jane looked at her wonderingly. ‘But you ?—you mean you 
think you understand?’ She half smiled at the idea; she had 
not reckoned with the fact that suffering such as the girl had 
compressed into a day may be a forcing-house indeed to spiritual 
growth. 

‘TI don’t know, but—yes, I think so. He found this letter, 
didn’t he ? He didn’t know about it before? And he hated you 
to have any money of your own? He thought you’d leave him, 
and things would be—annoying and uncomfortable with only me ? 
And yet, because of this money, he had lost the power to stop 
you?’ The girl’s eyes were fixed on Jane; she spoke slowly, 
with pauses between her tentative statements; it was as though 
she drew each fresh one from the confirmation of the last that she 
read in Jane’s eyes. Now she went on with more certainty. ‘ And 
it made him angry, and helped to bring on—his illness. And it 
was this money that you were giving to me, before you’d even got 
it, robbing yourself of every hope for me—for me! And I just 
snatched it, and never thought. But I’ve thought now. He’s 
dead, but that’s an accident ; it wasn’t his death that saved me ; 
it was you; it’s still you; it will always be you!’ She flung 
herself on her knees, and hid her face against Jane’s shoulder. 
The repressed emotion found vent. ‘I love you—I love you!’ 

Jane raised her arm, so as to draw the girl within its shelter. 
The snuggling movement she made there was curiously warming 
and sweet, and the eyes she raised presently were full of a shy young 
light of hero-worship. 

As Jane bent and kissed the lips that so plainly hungered to be 
kissed by her, she felt something melt within her. This was love ! 
Nothing could so have brought home to her the fact of her freedom 
as this demonstration that at last it had been possible for her 
to awaken and to respond to love. Not that she deceived herself 
for a moment. This was love, but it would not last—for her! 
In a year or two, when the girl had grown into a woman, it would 
be reft from her, and given to another. But, meanwhile, it was 
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hers—and, indeed, in a sense it was hers eternally. This white 
blossom of girlhood, that waited still its lovely, gradual unfolding, 
that had not been rudely torn by covetous hands to a premature, 
tragic maturity—this was, because she had saved it, hers for ever. 
The girl was right ; the accident of death could not rob her of that ; 
she had done it before Clement Rudd died, and so she could look 
at Virginia almost as a god might look at his own handiwork— 
not possessively, but with a creative ecstasy in its perfection. 

Virginia saw that light kindle in her eyes. ‘Do you love me,’ 
she whispered, ‘ just a little ?’ 

‘Yes,’ Jane said. 

‘But did you—when you did it ? ’ 

‘No; I don’t think so.’ 

“You didn’t; I knew you didn’t!’ Virginia’s eyes searched 
hers in awed astonishment, and she hesitated. ‘ Well, but then, 
why did you do it? Why should you ?’ 

And Jane, too, paused in wonder before the mystery of a thing 
that had been so much greater than she. ‘ Ye know not—ye know 
not what manner of spirit ye are of.’ Again the words rose to 
memory—a sigh, a challenge, the proudest of promises... . 
So that at last she could answer, with a sense of its being the most 
satisfying, the most intoxicatingly glorious solution to the riddle 


of the universe— I don’t know!’ 
V. H. FrreEDLAENDER. 





THE TWO PRESIDENTS: 
WOODROW WILSON AND RAYMOND POINCARE. 


Not very much alike in their outward aspects—the two Presidents : 
‘the spare grey man with the long jaw,’ who plunged so coura- 
geously into New Jersey politics from Princeton University seven 
years ago, and who still looks so scholarly and serious in his 
portraits, though his laugh, they say, ‘hangs on a hair trigger’; 
and the sturdy, fresh-complexioned, bearded little lawyer from 
Lorraine, with the big forehead and the blue, expressive eyes. 
But there are many points of curious similarity, as well as some 
interesting points of contrast, in their characters and careers. 

The Frenchman apparently was the more striking schoolboy : 
‘a notable boy, serious, energetic, kind, speaking and writing well,” 
carrying off all the prizes at the Lycée of his native Bar-le-Duc, and 
already a personification of those solid qualities, accuracy, common- 
sense, good judgment, general level-headedness, which were to 
win him later the friendly nickname of ‘la prudence lorraine.’ 
The schoolboy Wilson, on the other hand, was not so obviously 
the father of the man who now sits in ‘The White House.’ He 
was a promising boy enough as boys go. He had an open, engag- 
ing manner and was very generally liked, so say his biographers ; 
he played baseball for his first college and would have made a 
‘dandy player,’ the captain of the team told him, if only he 
hadn’t been ‘so dam lazy’ ; he wasa great walker, and in congenial 
company a great talker; but nobody foresaw in him a future 
President of the United States—or even a future man of note. 

It was not until he went up to Princeton—the College of 
New Jersey, as it was then called—in 1875, that the Woodrow 
Wilson whom we know began to become recognisable. The young 
Southerner (his Scoto-Irish father was living in Virginia when he 
was born) very quickly made his mark as a leader and as a 
Democrat. He still did not shine much in class—four years later 
he was to pass out as only forty-first among the forty-two ‘ honor 
men’; but he had already chosen for himself the line of life which 
he was to follow. His ‘ confident selection of the kinds of work 
to which he proposed to devote himself, and his easy indifference 
to all subjects not directly to his purpose,’ were the characteristics 
which most struck his colleagues. He himself records the interest- 
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ing fact that it was his chance reading of a series of articles 
entitled ‘Men and Manners in Parliament,’ by ‘The Member for 
the Chiltern Hundreds’ (a pseudonym then used by Sir Henry 
Lucy), which more than anything else moved him to turn all 
his energies in the one direction—that of politics. Fascinated by 
those vivid pictures of English parliamentary life, he took up 
political history in real earnest, and, as his friend Mr, W. B. 
Hale puts it, ‘ the comparative merits of the British parliamentary 
inethod of government and of the private committee method of 
the United States became the theme round which his mind con- 
tinued to revolve for many years.’ In 1877 we find him starting 
a Liberal Debating Club at Princeton, holding forth on eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth century British statesmen from Burke to 
Cobden, and showing himself a very up-to-date student of econo- 
mics as a disciple of Walter Bagehot. In August 1879 the Inter- 
national Review published a striking article from his pen on 
“Cabinet Government in the United States ’—a notable event in 
his career. In 1880 his health broke down and he spent most of 
1881 in enforced idleness at home. Then came a year and a half of 
tranquil existence in Atlanta, Georgia, where as junior partner in 
the firm of Renick and Wilson he sought, while continuing his 
political studies very energetically, to earn his livelihood by the 
law. 

M. Poincaré’s progress into public life was swifter and more 
direct than Mr. Wilson’s, though it was interrupted at the start 
by his ‘ volontariat ’—in the 26me de ligne—at Nancy. He was a 
keen and efficient soldier (he ended up as Captain in the Chasseurs 
Alpins), and very possibly there were moments in which he indulged 
in day-dreams of military glory, but he was not to be easily turned 
aside from his pursuit of the law and politics.. His twentieth year 
found him installed in Paris as a young ‘ avocat’’ with a future, 
but not too much absorbed in the law to prevent him from showing 
his paces very effectively in the field of literature with dramatic 
criticisms and excellent appreciations in the Reviews of the books 
and bookmen of the moment. In 1883, in his capacity as Secretary 
to the Conférence des Avocats, he delivered his first public address— 
an ‘ éloge’ of Dufaure, a high-minded French Minister of the ’seven- 
ties, whose very name is now almost forgotten outside France, 
though young Raymond Poincaré’s generous panegyric did much to 
revive his memory in his own country. Four years later, July 1887, 
the young lawyer-politician is elected Député for the Meuse (the 
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three other candidates, of whom General Boulanger was one, polling 
only 6000 votes to his 34,796), and becomes Chef de Cabinet to his 
friend and fellow Lorrainer, M. Jules Develle, Minister for Agriculture 
in the Cabinet of M. de Freycinet. It was very characteristic of him 
that he was in the Chambre des Députés for three years before he 
allowed himself to mount the tribune and make his voice heard. 
Not until 1891 did he make a set speech. The time was that of 
the ‘ Affaire Wilson ’ and of ‘ Boulangisme,’ and the reconstitution 
of the national finances on a sound basis was the most urgent problem 
of the day. M. Develle had counselled his protégé to specialise in 
‘difficult questions.’ This was a question difficult enough, and 
young Poincaré had applied himself to it with the utmost diligence. 
He had become a real expert in finance, and in 1891 he was entrusted 
with what has always been regarded in the French Chamber as a 
duty of prime importance, that of making the ‘report’ on the 
Budget. His speech was an immense success, and in 1893 he was 
appointed ‘ Rapporteur Général.’ His public career dates from 
this point. During the subsequent twenty years we find him in 
turn Minister of Public Instruction, Minister of Finance, President 
of the Chamber, Senator, Minister of Justice, Prime Minister, 
and, finally, in January 1913, President of the Republic. 

Mr. Wilson’s road to the Chief Magistracy of the United States 
was strikingly different, but, like M. Poincaré, he was qualifying 
himself all the time for that high office by the nature of his work 
and his experiences, and, as with M. Poincaré, the three subjects 
to which he was giving most attention were education, law, and 
finance. The partnership of Renick and Wilson at Atlanta was 
short-lived, and in the autumn of 1883 Mr. Wilson entered on a two 
years’ post-graduate course at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
From 1885—the year of his marriage—to 1890 he. lectured on 
History and Political Economy at that university, as well as at 
another in Connecticut and a well-known college for women at 
Bryn Mawr near Philadelphia. In 1890 he was offered the Chair 
of Jurisprudence and Politics at Princeton, which he held until 
1902, when he was made President of that famous institution. In 
November 1910, after an election which was to constitute an epoch- 
making event in American history, he was installed as Governor 
of New Jersey. In March 1913 he became President of the United 
States. 

It is a pleasant exercise for the imagination to try to picture 
that Woodrow Wilson of the ‘nineties, who was slowly but surely 
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to transform Princeton from a luxurious dwelling-place for wealthy 
young sybarites—‘ the most charming country club in America ’— 
into one of the most advanced, efficient, and democratic univer- 
sities in the world. To visualise him at all we must remember— 
what his intimate friends seem to have no chance of forgetting— 
that this very serious-minded man, this resolute reformer and stern 
idealist, is and always has been very human and good-humoured 
—that he has always been what Dr. Johnson called ‘a clubbable 
man.’ Even now he has a schoolboyish habit of keeping his hands 
in his trousers pockets while discussing affairs of State, and in 
private life his most salient characteristic is said to be his love of 
fun. Then, as now, he neither smoked nor drank, but if you have 
wit and geniality and high spirits and good manners and good health 
and good looks you can be very popular with your fellowmen, 
even when they are in their teens, or only just out of them, and 
you are a Spartan of middle-age. We may be sure that, for all 
his strenuousness and his high ideals, Mr. Wilson was a favourite 
with those young Princeton plutocrats, and that he transformed 
many of them into true democrats and unselfish citizens. One 
feels that his fine qualities must have been infectious. Here is a 


sympathetic picture of him from the pen of a friend : 


‘Beyond and above all other convictions that ripened during 
those twelve years in the enlivening companionship of students, 
in the joyful exercise before them of his gift of speech, and in the 
lonely stillness of a heart that pondered the history of human 
institutions and the laws of progress, there grew up in Woodrow 
Wilson a fervent devotion to democracy. You cannot understand 
the man from this time forth, you cannot follow the battle of the 
next few years through the intricate alleys through which it raged, 
unless you are conscious that you are always beholding a scene in 
which the central figure is that of a prophet inspired by a passion- 
ate sense of the majesty of the law of social justice; a warrior 
burning with abhorrence of secret things that divide and isolate, 
hot with hatred of the artificial distinction, the unearned privilege, 
the unequal opportunity ; a Knight animated by a loving tender- 
ness for the man at the bottom—a tenderness not sentimental 
but born in reason.’ 


One feels that the friend does not exaggerate—that this is a true 
portrait. 

If he was to shape Princeton according to his own notions, his 
work was cut out for him! From the first his aim, as he put it 
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humorously himself, was to make the graduates henceforth ‘as 
unlike their fathers as possible,’ but it was not until he became 
President of the University that he could initiate what seemed to 
him the really essential reforms in its administration. The first 
was the holding of an examination which students must pass or else 
oo. The next was to recast entirely the academic curriculum, 
not sweeping away the classics or doing anything else sensational, 
but introducing a basis of general education containing ‘all the 
elements of modern knowledge’ (to use Mr. Wilson’s own words) 
and calculated to ‘ fit a man to serve his country better.’ 

Then came the institution of what he called the preceptorial 
system—small groups of students being associated with a tutor 
or professor, with whom they were to live in constant intercourse . 
instead of merely listening to formal lectures for a few hours every 
week. The greatest change of all, however, was in the gradual 
democratising of the spirit of the place—in making ‘a gentleman 
chum with a mucker’ as a proud young gentleman put it at an 
early stage in the transformation. The story of Mr. Wilson’s 
efforts in this direction, their gradual triumph in the face of violent 
opposition, and their partial failure eventually through the un- 
timely munificence of a dead millionaire, are full of interest and 
even excitement, but considerations of space forbid the telling of it 
here. Suffice it to note that, a sum of three million dollars having 
been bequeathed in 1910 by an old alumnus of Princeton for the pur- 
pose of a Graduate College to be constituted upon the aristocratic 
and plutocratic lines which for the last eight years had been in pro- 
cess of alteration, Mr. Wilson and the trustees of the University came 
to loggerheads, and in September of that year, after careful reflec- 
tion during a three months’ holiday, he resigned the Presidency. 
Meanwhile, by great good fortune, a splendid alternative had 
become available for him. On September 15, 1910, he was nomi- 
nated by the Democratic State Convention as candidate for the 
Governorship of New Jersey. On November 8 he was elected. 

Never was there a more incongruous association than that of 
the ex-President of Princeton and his political ‘ backers.’ The 
whole course of the election was a delightful comedy in three Acts ; 
Mr. Bernard Shaw could not have bettered it. The Democratic 
party in the State had been out of power for fourteen years, and its 
‘boss,’ Ex-Senator James Smith, knew that its only chance of 
defeating the Republicans lay in the discovery of a suitable Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Governorship—a candidate of good repute 
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(of which the party itself was bankrupt) and of impressive person- 
ality; Woodrow Wilson was the very man. His high-sounding 
principles, backed by his distinguished personal record, would 
surely win the day. What mattered it if they had to humour him 
by verbally agreeing to all his absurd conditions? Once they 
had got him ‘in,’ they would know how to deal with him. The 
curtain of Act I. falls upon Ex-Senator James Smith chuckling. 
In the course of Act II. he chuckles less. This Woodrow Wilson 
is a bit of a surprise. Apparently he is not just a schoolmaster 
with ideals and the faculty of fluent speech—he is a singularly 
shrewd and resourceful and energetic man of the world. It still 
seems incredible and ridiculous, but what if he were really to succeed 
in carrying his scheme of reform into effect—reorganisation and 
economy in administration; the equalisation of taxation; the 
control of corporations ; employers’ liability; the preventing of 
corrupt practices at elections ; and (worst of all) conservation of 
natural resources for the good of the commonwealth? End of 
Act II. Ex-Senator James Smith looking very serious. Act III. 
shows us Mr. Wilson triumphantly elected and, to the consterna- 
tion of Mr. James Smith, already beginning to realise his aims 
with the most astonishing persistence and success. The Democrats 
have got their candidate in and he himself, James Smith the 
Democrat ‘ boss,’ is evidently going to get nothing out of it! In 
fact, he is being shamelessly held to his own plighted word—to 
that promise not to seek re-election as United States Senator which 
Woodrow Wilson had extracted from him before consenting to be 
Democratic candidate for the Governorship! Ex-Senator James 
Smith, Democratic ‘boss’ of the State of New Jersey, appeals 
in his agony to the biggest ‘ boss’ of all, the hero of Tammany, 
Mr. Croker, already long retired from American politics, but still 
a keenly interested observer. Mr. Croker listens sympathetically 
and is thoroughly disgusted with what he learns of Woodrow 
Wilson’s behaviour. ‘An ingrate,’ he declares with scorn, ‘is no 
good in politics.’ End of Act III. 

The quite impenitent ‘ingrate’ persisted unblushingly in 
carrying out his programmes of reform and, as an American writer 
expresses it, in proving himself ‘an idealist who can down the 
politicians and get results.” The number and magnitude of the 
useful measures introduced within the first five months of his 
Governorship were so remarkable that politicians soon recognised 
in him an inevitable candidate for the Presidency of the United 
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States. In March 1911 Colonel George Harvey, editor of the 
North American Review, speaking to a Southern audience, heralded 
him as the ideal candidate of the Democratic party, summing him 
up as follows : ‘ Woodrow Wilson, the highly Americanised Scotch- 
' Irishman, descended from Ohio, born in Virginia, developed in 
Maryland, married in Georgia, and now delivering from bondage 
that faithful old Democratic Commonwealth, the State of New 
Jersey.’ Already it looked as though Mr. Bryan, the Democratic 
hero of previous elections, had no chance of being again the nominee 
of the party, though he still had a large following. When at the 
Party Convention of 1911 Mr. Bryan threw in his support on Mr. 
Wilson’s side, as against Mr. Champ Clark, of Missouri, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, who was the only other serious 
candidate, the outcome of the voting was a foregone conclusion. 
The Republican nominee was the retiring President Mr. Taft, 
while Mr. Roosevelt, a Republican also, ran as a Progressive. The 
Republican vote was split, and Mr. Wilson was elected. 

In considering the personalities and achievements of Mr. Wilson 
and M. Poincaré, it is very interesting to reread the chapters in 
which Lord Bryce in ‘The American Commonwealth,’ and Mr. 
Bodley in his admirable book on France, set forth and reflect upon 
the duties and privileges of the Presidents of the two Republics. 
Both writers make one feel that, except in extraordinary circum- 
stances, ‘ golden mediocrity ’ is the attribute most desired—if not 
actually most desirable—in the holders of either post. The 
Presidency of the Republic, according to Mr. Bodley, is apt to be 
regarded in France as ‘a vain office ’—best filled by a citizen ‘ of 
unemphatic character and unsensitive temperament.’ It was 
thought to be well enough filled by M. Félix Faure, a type of the 
successful and intelligent man of business who takes an active part 
in politics ; it was filled almost ideally by M. Carnot, ‘ industrious, 
cultivated, scrupulous, unobtrusive.’ A President’s functions in 
France are so rigidly circumscribed that they offer no scope to a 
powerful personality. Political genius in a French President is 
reckoned out of place—if combined with military genius it would 
be viewed with apprehension and alarm. Integrity, dignity, 
common-sense, savoir-faire—these are almost the only qualities 
really essential. If, in addition, he can make an eloquent speech 
and win the esteem of other nations by his tact and address, tant 
mieua ! 

In normal times the qualifications which fit a man for the 
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Presidency of the United States, despite its wider scope and bigger 
possibilities, are very similar. It is so much an accepted thing that 
America’s ‘ First Citizen’ is seldom first by reason of outstanding 
virtues or attainments that Lord Bryce devotes a separate chapter 
to the question, ‘ Why Great Men are not chosen Presidents.’ His 
answer in brief is, first, that great men are rare in American politics. 
American politics are less interesting to a man of wide outlook and 
lofty intellect than European politics, being subject to a variety 
of limitations; no foreign politics, for instance, are within the 
scape of the State Legislature; while social reforms and philan- 
thropic projects are largely excluded from the survey of Congress ; 
and both State and Federal politics are concerned for the most 
with commerce, industrial enterprise, and finance. Secondly, when 
such men are anxious to serve their country the method of choice 
does not bring them to the front ; for instance a Member of Congress 
can represent only his own district and should he make enemies 
locally—and a great Statesman must be prepared to make enemies— 
his chances for the rest of his life are as good as gone. Thirdly, in 
quiet times, it is found in practice that great men are not absolutely 
necessary. 


‘Thus it comes,’ says Lord Bryce, writing in 1888, that ‘ since 
the heroes of the Revolution died out with Jefferson and Adams 
and Madison some sixty years ago, no person except General Grant 
has reached the chair whose name would have been remembered 
had he not been President, and no President except Abraham Lincoln 
has displayed rare or striking qualities in the chair. Who knows 
or cares to know anything about the personality of James K. Polk 
or Franklin Pierce? The only thing remarkable about them is 
that being so commonplace they should have climbed so high.’ 


Among the most valuable studies of the United States Con- 
stitution which Lord Bryce had for reference in 1888 was a small 
volume entitled ‘Congressional Government’ by one Woodrow 
Wilson, published four years previously. Reading it now and 
remembering what a forceful personality was recognisable in its 
author even in those early ’eighties, one feels that somebody ought 
to have been able to ‘spot a winner’ in this very trenchant and 
thoroughgoing critic of what he calls ‘Government by Committee ’ 
as distinguished from Government by a responsible Cabinet Ministry. 
He sees endless disadvantages and many dangers in the ‘ separation 
of the right to plan from the duty to execute ’—to his mind the 
cardinal flaw in the Congressional system and one on which he 
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enlarges in page after page of strenuous argument. ‘ Strict account- 
ability "—evidently a favourite phrase of his already then—is his 
remedy for the disease. ‘ Power and strict accountability for its 
use are the essential constituents,’ he says, ‘ of good government.’ 
In the Congressional system he finds power arbitrarily and methodi- 
cally divided between Congress with its Committees and the Presi- 
dent with his Cabinet ; while ‘ accountability ’ can be brought home 
to none of them. ‘ Accountability’ may be said, however, to be 
only the first plank in his platform: the second is increased power 
for the President. He contends throughout that Congress has come’ 
to trespass unduly upon the President’s province. All that he has 
to say on this subject derives, of course, a greatly enhanced interest 
in the sight of recent developments. 

M. Poincaré, also, has expounded in an authoritative book 
the principles of government that exist in the State of which he 
has become President, but his volume (‘ How France is Governed,’ 
English edition, 1913) is purely expository and contains little 
in the way of criticism. The fact, however, that both Presidents 
have thus set forth in writing the constitutions of the great Republics 
which they have been called upon to rule emphasises the one out- 
standing resemblance between them, namely the thoroughness 
with which they both trained themselves for their task. So many 
men seem to have reached the President’s chair almost by chance ! 
Here are two men who might almost have said to themselves forty 
years ago: ‘I am destined to the Presidency—I must equip 
myself for the post.’ 

Many of M. Poincaré’s admirers, indeed, would say that he had 
equipped himself even better for the réle of French Prime Minister 
than for that of French President, if only one could imagine a 
Ministry in France remaining long enough in power to enable its 
head to achieve something really noteworthy in the way of reforms. 
In his quiet, cautious, level-headed way he is a born reformer, and 
in this field, as President, he has little scope. His mastery of 
finance must have been of invaluable assistance to the successive 
War Ministries, but whether in war or peace a French President 
cannot well do much towards initiating new laws affecting methods 
of education or the administration of justice or the conditions of 
labour or indeed any of the great problems that inevitably exercise 
the mind of a constructive statesman. Apart from his active 
share in foreign policy and his control of the naval and military 
forces of the State, the French President presides but does not 
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govern. With the stately Palais de l’Elysée to live in and the 
pleasant Chateau de Rambouillet in which to enjoy change and 
rest, with a salary of £24,000 a year and a similar amount for 
ceremonial expenses, his réle is very like that of a Constitutional 
Monarch. As long as he is content to be ‘ King Log ’ he may expect 
to complete his seven years’ tenure of office without mishap, and 
the type of man likely to wish to be ‘ King Stork ’ is not likely to 
be elected President. Mr. Laurence Jerrold, in his very sympathetic 
study of ‘ France To-day,’ declares that so experienced and alert 
a politician as M. Clemenceau cherished some fears as to whether 
M. Raymond Poincaré might not have ambitions in this direction, 
but one feels that in this case M. Clemenceau strangely under- 
estimated ‘la prudence lorraine.’ 

As Prime Minister, with efficient colleagues ‘and an adequate 
lease of power, M. Poincaré would inevitably proceed further in the 
various directions in which he started out very successfully during 
his too brief periods of office as Minister, more especially as Minister 
of Finance. Finance is his forte, and what he calls ‘la sincérité 
budgetaire’’ is to his mind the most urgent necessity in French 
politics. In the field of education also there are many ideas and 
schemes which as Prime Minister he might carry into effect, but 
with which as President he cannot hope to make progress—ideas 
and schemes hinted at or sketched out in some of the admirable 
addresses he delivered in different parts of France as Minister of 
Public Instruction. On the other hand, it was probably in this 
réle that his qualifications for the Presidency became most manifest, 
for a French Minister of Public Instruction is apt to be continually 
“en évidence’ and becomes known to every section of the com- 
munity, especially if, like M. Poincaré, he be endowed with the 
faculty of stimulating and inspiring speech. The list of M. 
Poincaré’s public utterances in this capacity is remarkable for their 
number and variety. We find him discoursing, now on Renan to 
delegates of the learned societies at the Sorbonne, now at the Con- 
servatoire to a theatrical audience on Alexandre Dumas fils, Saint- 
Saéns, and Massenet. Now he is analysing the life work of some 
famous politician, now reviving memories of the great past of the 
Institut de France, now finding new and moving thoughts to express 
to his young compatriots on the illustrious example of Joan of Arc. 
These speeches, or most of them, have been reprinted, and are well . 
worth reading. They are not, and do not aim at being, masterpieces 
of oratory, but they are all the products of a man of fine brain and 
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warm heart who has been at the trouble of deliberately acquiring 
the faculty of expression. They are carefully conceived, deftly 
executed, essays, with a beginning and an end to them, and never 
a careless sentence. Lucidity, succinctness, finish—these have 
always been the characteristic features of M. Poincaré’s speeches 
whether on public platforms, in Parliament, or at the Bar. At the 
Paris Bar, it may be recalled, M. Poincaré, during those years when 
affairs of State have not claimed all his energies, met with uniform 
success and became a universal favourite. One of the finest tributes 
ever paid to him is contained in the speech in which M. Labori, 
the famous champion of Captain Dreyfus, conveyed to him on his 
accession to the Presidency of the Republic the congratulations 
and good wishes of his fellow advocates. 

Mr. Wilson applied himself not less industriously in his younger 
days to the mastery of the orator’s art and not without success, 
but it was evidently not in him to attain to that purity of style, 
that perfection of utterance, which we find both in the writings 
and in the speeches of M. Poincaré. We can all remember the 
half a dozen or so rather unfortunate phrases which stood out with 
such disconcerting, and apparently quite unintended, promin- 
ence in his war addresses and manifestoes. It is not easy to 
explain how he comes to be guilty of such lapses. Certainly it is 
not from poverty of vocabulary or from carelessness in composition. 
In other respects there seems really little to choose between the 
Frenchman and the American. Mr. Wilson has had the bigger 
field for his activities and an infinitely greater number of problems 
with which to grapple, but one feels that he has brought to bear 
upon them the same qualities of energy and thoroughness and 
prudent determination that have marked M. Poincaré’s career as 
a statesman. The remark of Alexandre Dumas fils, when young 
Raymond Poincaré was first pointed out to him at a café in Paris, 
might have been made with almost equal truth of Woodrow 
Wilson: ‘Sacrebleu, quand celui-la tiendra un os il ne lachera 
pas!’ The long jaw of the American has as good a grip as the 
square jaw of the Frenchman. 


What will they look like to Posterity—our two Presidents ? 
What will be said of them in the histories and biographical diction- 
aries ofacentury hence? Will Woodrow Wilson rank, as his ad- 
mirers predict boldly, with Washington and Lincoln? Will Ray- 
mond Poincaré be regarded as the first really adequate President of 
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the French Republic ? Such speculations are fascinating but idle. 
We can feel sure only that both men will stand out conspicuously, 
and that the world will still be interested in their personal idio- 
syncrasies. President Wilson’s manysidedness will be remembered 
-—his wide range of sympathies and enthusiasms and accomplish- 
ments, his sense of fun, his love of music, his familiarity ‘ with 
Kipling’s latest poem and Chesterton’s latest paradox,’ the remark- 
able blend in him of the scholar and the practical man. ‘ An 
idealist but not a visionary,’ ‘The President who reads Greek and 
writes—shorthand’: those neat characterisations of him will 
not be forgotten. M. Poincaré, doubtless, will continue to be 
thought of as ‘la prudence lorraine,’ and that wise phrase of his 
will continue to be quoted: ‘ avant de reviser la constitution on 
pourrait peut-étre essayer de l’appliquer.’ Contrasts will inevitably 
be drawn between his forceful personality and brilliant attain- 
ments and the drab mediocrity of his immediate predecessors in the 
Presidency. Recalling his term of office, no future President will 
have the face to complain, as did Casimir-Périer when he resigned, 
of being ‘ nothing but a Master of Ceremonies,’ nor will it be possible 
for anyone to regard the post, as M. Grévy is said to have described 
it, as merely ‘an honourable retreat for an old servant of the 
country.’ It must always be accounted a splendid thing for the 
French that in this hour of danger they should have been able 
to attain to the democratic ideal—‘ le Pouvoir au Meilleur.’ As 
his old friend and ministerial colleague, M. Hanotaux, has well 
expressed it, Raymond Poincaré has risen to the highest position 
in France because among the Frenchmen of his generation he is 


really the best. 
FREDERIC WHYTE. 
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OF course no one is ever really well off, unless he’s addle-pated 
with contentment, and can imagine nothing better than what 
he’s got. 

But, all the same, it does sometimes happen that when a change 
comes it seems too good to be true, even though cold-blooded 
Prudence, with her boiled-fishy eyes, tells you that as like as not 
it’s out of the frying-pan into the fire, or out of the wet blanket 
into the frost-bite. 

Anyway, too good to be true was how it seemed to us as we sat 
on the city walls at Chester, the three of us—Molly and I and the 
baby—in fair midsummer, 1916, and gloated over our good luck. 
Our papers were ‘ examined and found correct,’ our passports were 
viséd, and all we had to do was to wait till the Ammunition Carrier, 
commonly called the A.C., sailed from somewhere in England to 
Archangel. 

But the mystery everything was wrapped in was so amazing. 
When once the appointment was made, and the boat and place of de- 
parture given in a sealed letter, no names were mentioned again. It 
was ‘port named’ and ‘ship aforementioned.’ Then, beside our 
Russian passports, there were the permits to leave England, the 
orders for the transport to take us at all, the harbour warrant, 
and finally the pass to enter the docks. It was all like Johnnie 
Russki at his very best, only no tips were needed. 

So yesterday afternoon, in the stewing, steaming heat, wewaddled 
down through a lot of amused, polite, but ever-challenging harbour- 
police—Basukas, we shall be calling them presently. We were laden 
to the teeth with bags and wraps, for the usual small boy, who is 
such a useful nuisance, isn’t allowed in the area, so you do your own 
portering. I gave the pass to K. I., the baby, to hand up toall and 
sundry who might want it, for Molly and I hadn’t a finger to spare. 
He’s not two yet, and enjoyed it hugely, but one mighty Irish con- 
stable nearly howled when he realised we were off to the perilous 
seas and faéry lands forlorn. 

Yet with all these precautions, the first thing on board was a 
strange yarn how the day before, in a momentary pause in the up- 
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roar of the docks, one of the men thought he heard a tick-ticking 
somewhere near him. 

* Open that bale!’ he roared. 

And, right enough, it was a clockwork machine snug in a nest of 
gun-cotton, or something funny, set to go off that night, for choice 
on the ship next berth to us. 

She won’t sail for a few days. They are having all her cargo 
out to make sure. 

Then, from grave to gay—for that’s the way of the sea—they 
told us how one of our own drums (metal casks) of poison-gas got 
lively and cleared the dock-side and all the ships near in a skurry 
for masks ! 


Morning brought the whisper of the happy capture of the second 
U-boat that was working outside, and certainly by midday a 
destroyer, our own private convoy, ranged alongside and signalled 
us out. This time we’re really off. . 

That evening and all next day we followed the long curve of the 
north Irish coast. Hour after hour, just ahead of us to our right, 
the destroyer slipped from one sea to the next, rolling and dipping 
in the long Atlantic swell. To our left lay the bleak grey cliffs. 
At one point the skipper handed us his glasses. A dark naked 
promontory, backed with splintered rocks, ran out into the white 
of the foam—the Giant’s Causeway. 

Then we lost the land and entered into the wilderness of waves. 
Once a sailing-ship came near to cross our track. In a second, from 
the rocking lurch of half-speed, our escort sprang into life. One 
moment a grey floating splinter, the next she leaped forward, turning 
as she went, and hurled herself on the intruder. There was a pause 
as they talked. Then the other changed her course and passed 
far astern. 

They have only too good reason to distrust these harmless- 
looking wind-jammers. They have been known to spawn mines. 

At night we saw the signal lights of some cruiser winking in 
the far darkness. Our convoy answered, and the lights flashed to 
and fro across the waves. Then she came up to us and roared 
hoarsely through the speaking-trumpet. 

That was her last good-night. We were far enough out by now 
to look after ourselves and to go up in glory if need be. When 
morning broke we were alone. 

Our course, as disclosed in the orders, was to fetch a compass 
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far round the North Cape of Norway, and not to approach within 
two hundred miles of any land. 

The third day out we came upon an auxiliary cruiser at target 
practice. Of course she was really a tramp, taken over by the 
Admiralty, but she certainly wasn’t a beauty. She signalled us 
to stand and deliver, hauled in her target, and sent a boat aboard 
us to examine our papers, while we steamed slowly in great 
circles, pitching nose-under. She also gave us the latest wireless 
news, for ships like ours aren’t provided with Marconi machines. 
It gives the dear Huns a better chance so. Get them some 
day, I suppose. Mustn’t complain. Why, we’ve only just had 
guns. 

After that we went back to our world without time or space. 
Every evening the sun shone later and later as we went farther 
north. The weather was beautiful. The days were Cambridge, 
and the nights Oxford blue. 

Meanwhile we have found another lad of parts on board, namely 
the cabin steward. In the early days of the war he had helped to 
sink the Kap Trafalgar. His story of the running fight was great. 
You must know that boats which once were liners do not make 
ideal fighting ships—too high out of the water, and too much 
woodwork about. They make too big a target, and they burn like 
match-boxes when hit. A real man-of-war goes into action just 
stripped steel plates. So the English manceuvred all the time 
to keep their boat end-on to the enemy (that means a smaller 
target), and then they fired to sink—fired low, that is. Never 
mind the pleasure of setting the other’s deck-houses ablaze—that 
was Fritz’s idea of hard hitting. You hit her under water, and 
the rest won’t matter. They were riddled like a sieve, and burn- 
ing all over the place, but they kept on firing low till they got the 
other down. 


Farther and farther north we passed. Colder grew the wind, 
but brighter shone the sun, and the sky took a clearer blue—that 
faint and fugitive April blue you sometimes see in spring in 
England. 

Nothing happened for several days, and then suddenly there 
came a flash in the pan. I was on deck alone in the early morning, 
looking at the unrufiled steel-blue sea in the sun, when in the 
middle distance I saw a Going. Something like a bubble burst 
with widening rings, and a Shape moved below the water. 
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“Hi, Sambo!’I yelled to a nigger as he crossed the fo’e’sle, 
‘what’s that over there ?’ 

He turned and stared at it with dropped jaw. And while he 
did so, let me explain that on an A.C. all the crew must be British 
subjects. That bars Dagoes out of the engine-room, so now we 
“have Sierra Leone stokers, black as ink, but as much subjects of 
King George as you or I are. 

Then Sambo rolled black face and white eyes upward, and 
spoke with gleaming teeth. 


“It’s feesh !’ 
Great Scott! A school of whales. I hadn’t thought of that! 


Of course we are having the white nights now. More than 
that, in fact, for yesterday Molly brought off a really priceless 
jest all on her own. I burst into our state-room only to find her 
turned in. 

‘Isay, bundle on your furs and come out. You must see the 
sky ! The sun’s all white, in blinding yellow clouds. Out you come!’ 

‘What? At this time of night ?’ 

‘Well, my dear girl, you can’t have a really good look at the 
midnight sun, except at midnight! ’ 


By this time the two jolly mates and we are as thick as thieves, 
and they have told us the stormy prelude of our coming aboard. 
It ran thus: 

The Commodore comes down to see that everything is ship-shape, 
and finally asks : 

‘ All ready for your passengers ? ° 

‘Yes, sir,’ says the mate. 

‘ You’re to have two and a half, I understand.’ 

‘How’s that, sir?’ 

‘Well, it’s the Archangel chaplain and his wife and little boy.’ 

Taffy put a tooth on his lip, as Meredith would say, and took 
a turn up the deck and back again, treading mostly on his heelss 

‘What? A Skype ? ’—(short for sky-pilot). ‘Oh, Commodore, 
can’t you send him by another boat ?’ 

‘I’m afraid I can’t.’ 

‘But, sir, you know what our last journey’s record was. This 
time we'll go up for sure with a Skype on board!’ 

‘Then we can only hope he’s not a Jonah.’ 


Their last journey’s record was : 
(1) Allowed to start for Archangel and the White Sea in early 
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December by some wise men, who—ought to have been sent out with 


them. 
(2) A seven months’ trip out and home, instead of seven or eight 


weeks. 
(3) Five months in the ice. 
(4) Three times, ‘Abandon ship.’ 
No wonder they were afraid of a Jonah ! 


The Second Mate told me how, the third time the ice-pack was 
drifting them on to the rocks, he took no notice of the order to 
abandon, and the skipper came below and found him smoking in 
his bunk. , 

‘Hallo! Aren’t you coming?’ 

‘No, thanks, captain. What’s the good of taking to the ice with 
this wind blowing? You'll reach nowhere. I'll go down with the 
boat. Much more comfortable.’ 

In the end the wind changed, and they cleared the rocks. But 
they were quite helpless all the time and had to go where the pack 
took them, with a choice of deaths left them between freezing and 
drowning ; just the same as ourselves at this moment. If by a 
miracle we didn’t explode and took to the boats we should all be dead 
of exposure in a couple of hours. It’s too cold, and we’re much too 
far from land for any hope of reaching it. 


‘A short life in the saddle, Lord ; 
Not long life by the fire!’ 


There’s a terrible story going of how the crew of one ship did take 
to the ice last winter, and how two crippled, frost-bitten men fetched 
up somewhere at a Samoyede settlement, and that was all. 

Well might Taffy say, considering how strong the old superstition 
is against having a preacher on board : 

“If you’d been with us last time, Padre, I don’t say we’d have 
thrown you on to the ice, but you wouldn’t have had a civil word 
spoken to you!’ 

To which I answered : 

* Ah, but Jonah was running away from danger, and I’m running 
into it with my eyes open!’ 


By this time we had passed our farthest north and were edging 
down south again. We were on deck one afternoon when suddenly 
Molly turned to me with : 

“Can’t you smell something ? ’ 

We went to the side and sniffed the wind that was blowing 
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from due south. Something faint and sweet mingled with the 
hot air. 

‘Why, it’s Russia!’ 

It was the honey scent of sun-baked pines and heather. 


Later on it came in sight, the Narrows that form the mouth of 
the White Sea. This time we never saw the great shelving rocks, 
five hundred miles long and a thousand feet high, that stand as one 
unbroken barrier along the Murman coast up to the North Cape. 
We were kept carefully out of sight of land. Before us lay a flat, 
sandy shore, with fir trees covering it like a cloak down to the yellow 
edge of the beach. 

But there were abundant signs of new life since three years ago. 
Up a little bay at one point was a signal station. Down the coast, 
every ten miles or so, were clumps of wooden doll’s houses. Two 
pairs of mine-sweepers were working their way up the channel, and 
with them came a sub-deputy-auxiliary cruiser, who, like the other 
long ago, sent a boat to examine our papers. As she lay across our 
bows, rolling aimlessly about, she seemed somehow vaguely familiar, 
and since idle curiosity, like everything else idle, is very strong at 
sea, I turned to one of the deck hands : 

‘ You’ve younger eyes thanI have. What’s her name? Under 
the black paint there—can you read it ?—It’s not ABC. I can see 
that. But what is it?’ 

‘It’s D-E-F-G-H-I, I think, sir.’ 

‘ Ah, I thought as much !—Hi! You in the boat !—Are you the 
Defghi 2 Commonly called the “Deaf Guy”! Used to run from 
Dog’s Docks to Timbuctoo ? ’ 

(You will all see from the above how beautifully I work the 
war-time mystery stunt.) 

‘Ay, ay, sir. That’s us.’ 

‘Why, I took that trip on her, there and back, eight years 
ago.’ 


‘Oh, then you don’t need no telling what a horrid old hooker 


she is!’ 
Whereat the boat’s crew laughed mirihlessly. 


It is a thousand pities that you so seldom have a chance of 
-entering a town by the front door, for travelling by river is almost 
a thing of the past. Yet come by water, and you always make a 
grand approach ; by road sometimes; by rail never. 
Archangel is no exception. The outside roads can be ruled out. 
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They only exist as lumber-tracks. The railway station is on the 
far side of the river, and it’s half a day’s journey to get there. 
But enter by the lordly river, the great North Dvina, and you'll 
wonder where you’ve got to, that this five-mile water-front with 
its rows of wooden houses, its quays and parks, and later its domes 
and great white buildings, should be the sub-arctic town which is 
to English people the last place on earth, whose very name means 
only the farthest back of far beyond. Yet it’s a wonderful place, 
considering. 

The estuary below Archangel is a tangle of channel and branches, 
with three main outlets to the sea. They say that the Challenger 
sailed up the most westerly, but it silted up long ago, and then 
they used the old Korabel (ship) channel. Now it also is out of use, 
and the entrance is through the Maimoxa River, the easternmost 
of the three. It is very narrow, but the scour of the tide keeps it 
deep, so there lie the woodyards and sawmills, one after another, 
and there go the ships. It’s pretty country. Right and left, 
reaches of quiet water open out and stretch away between groves 
of larches and firs among the meadows where they grow the finest 
hay in the world. I mean that literally—it’s the most wonderful 
stuff. By some means they keep it a lovely green and the scent of 
it fills the street when a sleighful goes by in midwinter. 

All down these lower reaches the soil is as rich as plum pudding. 
Where the banks are cut down sharp by last spring’s ice-going you 
can see it sliced, and plum pudding is just what it looks like. What 
a place this will be when the next contra-ice-age comes, and Aus- 
tralia gets cold and we get hot! Then you'll have the North Dvina 
blossoming like the rose, and all burgeoning with Siberian million- 
aires, and I’ll build my desirable and detached villa residence on- 
the top of the bluff where the fleet of trawling schooners lies in 
September waiting for the great fish fair. 

The sawmills themselves are built upon their own rubble, 
deposits of shavings and splinters and sawdust—wood-waste, they 
call it—layer on layer of it. You see it in section as you pass 
the water-side, where the loading ships lie, and when you see it 
you can well believe that when a mill catches fire it burns with 
its whole heart and from its heart. 

Many things we remembered back into their places as we picked 
our way slowly up-stream. And that was just it—the crowded 
shipping made the difference. The boats lay two deep at some of 
the wharves, so the Narrows were narrower than ever. What a place 
for a U-boat! I wonder they haven’t tried. 
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All of a sudden, and long before we expected it, we found we 
were passing the straggling wooden front of Solombola, as the 
suburb of Archangel is called, and we were next door to there. 

Solombola has deep water alongside and was built for the grain- 
port when they used to float the stuff down the rivers for shipment 
here. In those days they built an ugly wooden English church 
on the quay, and three years ago it still was the custom to drive 
all the way to morning service there, though Solombola had died 
long before that. The coming of the railways had taken the wheat 
to the Baltic ports—that and German influence. You see, during 
the open months Archangel had free access to a Russian sea, and 
that would never do, because the Hun knew that he could close the 
Baltic any time he wanted to cripple Russian trade. So Archangel 
only got a narrow-gauge single line of railway, and was left to its 
wood trade, which is scattered over twenty miles of river. But 
now the half-rotten old quay was busy again, for they’ve made it 
the coaling station. 

Then, round the bend, the city itself came in sight, and a great 
sight it was, but what a change! 

The port we had sailed from is famous all the world over for 
its vast shipping, but I vow the smoke lay on Archangel river and 
the masts crowded as thick as there. Then as we came up, the 
picture grew complete. There were the tugs and launches belching 
trails of sulphur from the Pit. There were the big ships at anchor, 
or- fidgeting just out of mid-stream, all roaring their impatience to 
get to their berths at the new quays beyond the town. And 
there beneath it was the old life of the Russian town going on just 
the same as ever. There were the long skiffs full of market- 
women, a dozen oars all rowing together, and keeping very good time 
too ;—the flats piled high with hay, looking after themselves, 
with Johnnie Russki fast asleep on the top of the lot; the ferry- 
boats, all colours with the shawls and kerchiefs of the mob on deck ; 
and of course the rafts of timber from far up-stream, the terror 
of foreign skippers—immense rafts twenty to thirty feet wide and 
anything up to a quarter of a mile long. Their crew is a man or 
two, sometimes a family, whose hearthstone is a slab of rock to light 
a fire on, in front of a shanty three feet high to sleep under when 
it rains. But, bless you, they had been here before the war, so down 
they came as if nothing were happening, an object of angry interest 
to everything near them, each one looking like a cross between a 
half-made street and a forest clearing. They were provided with 
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two tugs each to keep them good, one to pull in front and the other 
to push behind. 

Then there was a cry of delight from Molly, and behold, above 
the trees of the Esplanade, the roof of Our House, and we had come 
to our own again. It was the white enchanted palace in the wood, 
which was once our home, and now should be again. 

But step ashore and take possession we couldn’t, much as we 
should have liked to. Our discharge lay ahead of us at Bakaritsa, 
the new unloading quay above the town on the farside. So on we 
went to the town-end, past the great open market with the old fishing 
harbour below it. The famous White Sea fishing fleet hadn’t yet 
returned from the grounds, but a few early comers were there, as fine 
a lot of boats as you'll see anywhere, and as pretty, for they’re painted 
red and green and yellow, with the Russian’s love of colour. And 
remember, everything on board has to be of the best when you face 
that terrible sea off the Murman coast, where one mistake means 
death by drowning, for there’s no port in a storm out there—only 
a wall of rocks to bleach your bones. 

At the town-end we came to a stop. £7,000,000 jewel as we 
were—for that was the worth of our cargo of munitions—they 
hadn’t a berth for us till midnight, so we anchored opposite the 
square monastery church of St. Michael and All Angels with its one 
copper and four green domes, which gives the name to the town. 
Here the well-known Troitski Prospect, or rather the continuation 
of it, runs along the front and there we saw another change. A neat 
little red-bodied car came into sight, skimmed down the middle of 
the road, halted opposite us, and skimmed away again. The trams 
had come at last, and about time, too, for a town five miles long. 


At last a berth was found for us, and we were allowed to proceed 
to Bakaritsa, the new port for landing the munitions. And when 
I saw it, then for the first time out, I knew fear. 

There were some thirty ships, all discharging explosives. They 
lay stem to stern along the quay-side. The quay itself was piled 
high with more danger-stuff, and the quay was made of wood. 

Three years ago I saw six woodyards burning, so I know that 
this is asking for it. If anything happens we'll all go off one after 
the other like a row of Chinese crackers. 

As my fellow-countryman is reported to have said: ‘ We’re 
skating on the thin ice over the mouth of an active volcano.’ 

I'll keep my thoughts to myself, because it’s no business of 
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mine. But I shan’t breathe freely till to-morrow, when we’re well 
out of this. 

Allah is great, and each man’s fate is written on his forehead. 
So if we’re blown up to-night, what harm ? 


The inevitable came in September. One afternoon I was 
lighting our real English open fire—for show—in addition to the 
great stove, when I heard a voice outside calling : 

‘Are you there, Mr. Cullen? May I come in?’ 

It was the Vice-consul. 

‘A most dreadful thing has happened,’ he ran on. ‘ Bakaritsa 
is on fire, and the crews of some of the wrecked ships are on their 
way here now.’ 

So that was the noise we heard about an hour ago, just like a 
couple of distant rockets, not half as loud as the midday gun. 

I left word to have all the kettles boiling, and went out into the 
avenue. An unending procession was going down the Troitski 
Prospect, cabs, trolleys, and drays of wounded. It had been a 
smash, and there isn’t a trained nurse in the town! Well, that’s 
the V.A.D.s’ job. Mine is to feed and clothe our lot. 

As I turned back, a bunch of them arrived. Most were dripping 
wet, several were wounded, two were sharing one suit of clothes 
between them, and another had collapsed. 

Molly had opened a tea-room already, and thrown all our own 
provisions into the stock. Foragers went out for bread, butter, 
cheese—anything. Upstairs we started a lazarette and a changing- 
room, where I got rid of about forty ‘changes of raiment.’ 

Then to the emergency wards of the hospitals, with a guide in 
the form of a pretty and happy English girl, who was a resident and 
came the moment she was asked, and most pluckily faced the ordeal 
of hunting for the English wounded among the hundreds and 
hundreds of bandaged heads with the blood still on them. 

They were nearly all hit about the head by the flying wreckage 
from the explosions, and it made the wards look like shambles that 
first night. The Volunteer Red Cross people certainly did wonders 
with everything so hastily improvised. 

Up at Bakaritsa itself the British Admiralty and Transport 
people were working like savages on the brink of the pit, saving 

“bodies, alive and dead, and rescuing ships. 

There is one priceless yarn about that last. The A.C.s, Russian, 

English, and Norwegian, lay helpless along the wooden quay, ready 
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to go off like a row of crackers just as I had figured them months 
ago. The wharves were a beautiful blaze with heaps of ammunition 
to keep them at it. Two ships had gone to smithereens, and the 
rest were waiting their turn. No orders had been given to cut 
the moorings, so there they must stay—so much for red-tape 
brainlessness. 

Enter a huge and burly bull-dog, seizes a chopper and tackles 
the shore-cables of the ship next the bonfire. Forward rushes 
a horrified official. 

‘What are you doing? Whose orders ? ’ 

‘ Admiral Sloshoff’s, you fool!’ 

Salute, and all turn to and clear the ships. But there were 
no orders, neither is there an Admiral Sloshoff. 


Just when we had finished tidying up, a British cruiser arrived 
and provided a guard of honour for the funerals. It froze again 
after the muggy night of the disaster, and we laid the dead men in 
Russia’s iron earth and fired the last salute over them with full 
honours, for had they not died the death of war in execution of 
their duty ? 


How many perished altogether? That will never be known, 
but I heard say, two to three thousand, mostly Manchurian; and 
35,000 tons of stuff destroyed, mostly destined for the Rumanians. 
Hard on them, for they’ve none too much material as it is. 

Was it treachery? Who knows? It’s non-proven. They 
left no evidence, and after all it’s so easy. Do you know all you 
have to do, if you want to blow upa ship? Goas captain’s steward 
(anyone can do that), get your machine ready, and when the moment 
comes, set it to go off in two hours’ time. Then go ashore to buy 
fresh meat and vegetables. All’s up while you’re away on your 


duties, and no more said. 
C. D. CULLEN. 





MOON OF ISRAEL. 
A TALE OF THE EXODUS, 
BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


CHAPTER III. 
USERTI. 


Set! rose, stretching out his arms. 

‘ That is finished,’ he said, ‘as everything finishes, and for once 
Iam sorry. Now what next? Sleep, I suppose, in which all ends, 
or perhaps you would say, all begins.’ 

As he spoke the curtains at the end of the room were drawn 
and between them appeared the chamberlain, Pambasa, holding 
his gold-tipped wand ceremoniously before him. 

‘What is it now, man?’ asked Seti. ‘Can I not even sup in 
peace ? Stay, before you answer tell me, do things end or begin in 
sleep? The learned Ana and I differ on the matter and would 
hear your wisdom. Bear in mind, Pambasa, that before we are 
born we must have slept, since of that time we remember nothing, 
and after we are dead we certainly seem to sleep, as any who have 
looked on‘mummies know. Now answer.’ 

The chamberlain stared at the wine flask on the table as though 
he suspected his master of having drunk too much. Then in a 
hard official voice he said, 

‘She comes! She comes! She comes, offering greetings and 
adoration to the Royal Son of Ra.’ 

‘Does she indeed ?’ asked Seti. ‘If so, why say it three times ? 
And who comes ?’ 

‘The high Princess, the heiress of Egypt, the daughter of 
Pharaoh, your Highness’s royal half-sister, the great lady Userti.’ 

‘Let her enter then. Ana, stand you behind me. If you 
grow weary and I give leave you can depart ; the slaves will show 
you your sleeping-place.’ 

Pambasa went, and presently through the curtains appeared 
a royal-looking lady splendidly apparelled. She was accompanied 
by four waiting women who fell back on the threshold and were 
no more seen. The Prince stepped forward, took both her hands 
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in his and kissed her on the brow, then drew back again, after which 
they stood a moment looking at each other. While they remained 
thus,I studied her who was known throughout the land as the 
‘Beautiful Royal Daughter,’ but whom till now I had never 
seen. In truth I did not think her beautiful, although even had 
she been clad in a peasant’s robe I should have been sure that she 
was royal. Her face was too hard for beauty and her black eyes, 
with a tinge of grey in them, were too small. Also her nose was 
too sharp and her lips were too thin. Indeed, had it not been 
for the delicate and finely shaped woman’s form beneath, I might 
have thought that a prince and not a princess stood before me. 
For the rest in most ways she resembled her half-brother Seti, 
though her countenance lacked the kindliness of his; or rather 
both of them resembled their father, Meneptah. 

‘Greeting, Sister,’ he said, eyeing her with a smile in which I 
caught a gleam of mockery. ‘ Purple-bordered robes, emerald 
necklace and enamelled crown of gold, rings and pectoral, every- 
thing except a sceptre—why are you so royally arrayed to visit 
one so humble as your loving brother? You come like sunlight 
into the darkness of a hermit’s cell and dazzle the poor hermit, or 
rather hermits,’ and he pointed to me. 

‘Cease your jests, Seti,’ she replied in a full, strong voice. 
‘I wear these ornaments because they please me. Also I have 
supped with our father, and those who sit at Pharaoh’s table must 
be suitably arrayed, though I have noted that sometimes you think 
otherwise.’ 

‘Indeed. I trust that the good god, our divine parent, is well 
to-night as you leave him so early.’ 

‘I leave him because he has sent me with a message to you.’ 
She paused, looking at me sharply, then asked, ‘ Who is that man ? 
I do not know him.’ 

‘It is your misfortune, Userti, but one which can be mended. 
He is named Ana the Scribe, who writes strange stories of great 
interest which you would do well to read who dwell too much upon 
the outside of life. He is from Memphis and his father’s name 
was—I forget what. Ana, what was your father’s name ?’ 

‘One too humble for royal ears, Prince,’ I answered, ‘ but my 
grandfather was Pentaur the poet who wrote of the deeds of the 
mighty Rameses.’ 

‘Is itso? Why did you not tell me that before? The descent 
should earn you a pension from the Court, if you can extract it 
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from Nehesi. Well, Userti, his grandfather’s name was Pentaur 
whose immortal verses you have doubtless read upon temple walls, 
where our grandfather was careful to publish them.’ 

‘I have—to my sorrow—and thought them poor, boastful 
stuff,’ she answered coldly. 

‘To be honest, if Ana will forgive me, so-do I. I can assure 
you that his stories are a great_ improvement on them. Friend 
Ana, this is my sister, Userti, my father’s daughter though our 
mothers were not the same.’ 

‘I pray you, Seti, to be so good as to give me my rightful titles 
in speaking of me to scribes and other of your servants.’ 

‘Your pardon, Userti. This, Ana, is the first Lady of Egypt, 
the Royal Heiress, the Princess of the Two Lands, the High-priestess 
of Amen, the Cherished of the Gods, the half-sister of the Heir- 
apparent, the Daughter of Hathor, the Lotus Bloom of Love, the 
Queen to be of—Userti, whose queen will you be? Have you 
made up your mind? For myself I know no one worthy of so 
much beauty, excellence, learning and—what shall I add—sweetness, 
yes, sweetness,’ 

‘Seti,’ she said, stamping her foot, ‘if it pleases you to make a 
mock of me before a stranger, I suppose that I must submit. Send 
him away, I would speak with you.’ 

“Make a mock of you! Oh! mine is a hard fate. When 
truth gushes from the well of my heart, I am told I mock, and 
when I mock, all say—he speaks truth. Be seated, Sister, and 
talk on freely. This Ana is my sworn friend who saved my life 
but now, for which deed perhaps he should be my enemy. His 
memory is excellent also and he will remember what you say and 
write it down afterwards, whereas I might forget. Therefore, with 
your leave, I will ask him to stay here.’ 

‘My Prince,’ I broke in, ‘I pray you suffer me to go.’ 

"My secretary,’ he answered with a note of command in his 
voice, ‘I pray you to remain where you are.’ 

So I sat myself on the ground after the fashion of a scribe, 
having no choice, and the Princess sat herself on a couch at 
the end of the table, but Seti remained standing. Then the 
Princess said, 

‘Since it is your will, Brother, that I should talk secrets into 
other ears than yours, I obey you. Still ’—here she looked at me 
wrathfully— let the tongue be careful that it does not repeat what 
the ears have heard, lest soon there should be neither ears nor 
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tongue. My Brother, it has been reported to Pharaoh, while we ate 
together, that there is tumult in this town. It has been reported 
to him that because of a trouble about some base Israelite you 
caused one of his officers to be beheaded, after which there came 
a riot which still rages.’ 

‘Strange that truth should have come to the ears of Pharaoh 
so quickly. Now, my Sister, if he had heard it three moons hence 
I could have believed you—almost.” 

‘Then you did behead the officer ?’ 

‘Yes, I beheaded him about two hours ago.’ 

‘Pharaoh will demand an account of the matter.’ 

‘Pharaoh,’ answered Seti, lifting his eyes, ‘has no power to 
question the justice of the Governor of Tanis in the north.’ 

‘You are in error, Seti. Pharaoh has all power.’ 

‘Nay, Sister, Pharaoh is but one man among millions of other 
men, and though he speaks it is their spirit which bends his tongue, 
while above that spirit is a yet greater spirit who decrees what 
they shall think to ends of which we know nothing.’ 

‘I do not understand, Seti.’ 

‘T never thought you would, Userti, but when you have leisure, 
ask Ana here to explain the matter to you. I am sure that he 
understands.’ 

‘Oh! I have borne enough,’ exclaimed Usertirising. ‘ Hearken 
to the command of Pharaoh, Prince Seti. It is that you wait 
upon him to-morrow in full council, at an hour before noon, there 
to talk with him of this question of the Israelitish slaves and the 
officer whom it has pleased you to kill. I came to speak other 
words to you also, but as they were for your private ear, these can 
bide a more fitting opportunity. Farewell, my Brother.’ 

‘What, are you going so soon, Sister ? I wished to tell you the 
story about those Israelites, and especially of the maid whose name 
is—what was her name, Ana ?’ 

‘Merapi, Moon of Israel, Prince,’ I answered with a groan. 

‘ About the maid called Merapi, Moon of Israel, I think the 
sweetest that ever I have looked upon, whose father the dead 
captain murdered in my sight.’ 

‘So there is a woman in the business ? Well, I guessed it.’ 

‘* In what business is there not a woman, Userti, even in that of 
a message from Pharaoh ? Pambasa, Pambasa, escort the Princess 
and summon her servants, women every one of them, unless my 
senses mock me. Good-night to you, O Sister and Lady of the 
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Two Lands, and forgive me—that coronet of yours is somewhat 
awry.’ 

At last she was.gone and I rose, wiping my brow with a corner 
of my robe, and looked at the Prince, who stood before the fire 
laughing softly. 

‘ Make a note of all this talk, Ana,’ he said; ‘there is more in 
it than meets the ear.’ 

“I need no note, Prince,‘ I answered; ‘every word is burnt 
upon my mind as a hot iron burns a tablet of wood. With reason 
too, since now her Highness will hate me for all her lite.’ 

‘Much better so, Ana, than that she should pretend to love 
you, which she never would have done while you are my friend. 
Women ofttimes respect those whom they hate and even will 
advance them because of policy, but let those whom they pretend 
to love beware. The time may come when you will yet be Userti’s 
most trusted councillor.’ 

Now here, I, Ana the Scribe, will state that in after days, when 
this same queen was the wife of Pharaoh Siptah, I did, as it chanced, 
become her most trusted councillor. Moreover, in those times, yes, 
and even in the hour of her death, she swore that from the moment 
her eyes first fell on me she had known me to be true-hearted and 
held me in esteem as no self-seeker. More, I think she believed what 
she said, having forgotten that once she looked upon me as her 
enemy. This indeed I never was, who always held her in regard 
and honour as a great lady who loved her country, though one 
who sometimes was not wise. But as I could not foresee these 
things on that night of long ago, I only stared at the Prince and 
said, 

“Oh! why did you not allow me to depart as your Highness 
said I might at the beginning ? Soon or late my head will pay the 
price of this night’s work.’ 

‘Then she must take mine with it. Listen, Ana. I kept you 
here, not to vex the Princess or you, but for a good reason. You 
know that it is the custom of the royal dynasties of Egypt for kings, 
or those who will be kings, to wed their near kin in order that the 
blood may remain the purer.’ 

“Yes, Prince, and not only among those who are royal. Still, 
I think it an evil custom.’ 

* As I do, since the race wherein it is practised grows ever weaker 
in body and in mind ; which is why, perhaps, my father is not what 
his father was and I am not what my father is.’ 
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‘ Also, Prince, it is hard to mingle the love of the sister and of 
the wife.’ 

‘Very hard, Ana; so hard that when it is attempted both are 
apt to vanish. Well, our mothers having been true royal wives, 
though hers died before mine was wedded by my father, Pharaoh 
desires that I should marry my half-sister, Userti, and what is 
worse, she desires it also. Moreover, the people, who fear trouble 
ahead in Egypt if we, who alone are left of the true royal race born 
of queens, remain apart and she takes another lord, or I take another 
wife, demand that it should be brought about, since they believe 
that whoever calls Userti the Strong his spouse will one day rule 
the land.’ 

‘Why does the Princess wish it—that she may be a queen ?’ 

‘Yes, Ana, though were she to wed my cousin, Amenmeses, 
the son of Pharaoh’s elder brother Khaemuas, she might still be a 
queen, if I chose to stand aside as I should not be loth to do.’ 

‘Would Egypt suffer this, Prince ? ’ 

‘I do not know, nor does it matter since she hates Amenmeses, 
who is strong-willed and ambitious, and will have none of him. 
Also he is already married.’ 

‘Is there no other royal one whom she might take, Prince ?’ 

‘None. Moreover she wishes me alone.’ 

‘Why, Prince 2’ 

‘Because of ancient custom which she worships. Also because’ 
she knows me well and in her fashion is fond of me, whom she 
believes to be a gentle-minded dreamer that she can rule. Lastly, 
because I am the lawful heir to the Crown and without me to share 
it, she thinks that she would never be safe upon the Throne, espe- 
cially if I should marry some other woman, of whom she would be 
jealous. It is the Throne she desires and would wed, not the Prince 
Seti, her half-brother, whom she takes with it to be in name her 
husband, as Pharaoh commands that she should do. Love plays 
no part in Userti’s breast, Ana, which makes her the more dangerous, 
since what she seeks with a cold heart of policy, that she will surely 
find.’ 

‘Then it would seem, Prince, that the cage is built about you. 
After all it is a very splendid cage and made of gold.’ 

‘Yes, Ana, yet not one in which I would live. Still, except 
by death how can I escape from the threefold chain of the will of 
Pharaoh, of Egypt, and of Userti ? Oh!’ he went on in a new voice, 
one that had in it both sorrow and passion, ‘this is a matter in 
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which I would have chosen for myself who in all others must be a 
servant. And I may not choose!’ 

‘Is there perchance some other lady, Prince ? ’ 

‘None! By Hathor, none—at least I think not. Yet I would 
have been free to search for such a one and take her when I found 
her, if she were but a fisher-girl.’ 

‘The Kings of Egypt can have large households, Prince.’ 

‘I know it. Are there not still scores whom I should call aunt 
and uncle? I think that my grandsire, Rameses, blessed Egypt 
with quite three hundred children, and in so doing in a way was 
wise, since thus he might be sure that, while the world endures, in 
it will flow some of the blood that once was his.’ 

‘ Yet in life or death how will that help him, Prince ? Some 
must beget the multitudes of the earth, what does it matter who 
these may have been ? ’ 

‘Nothing at all, Ana, since by good or evil fortune they are 
born. Therefore, why talk of large households ? Though, like any 
man who can pay for them, Pharaoh may have a large household, 
T seek a queen who shall reign in my heart as well as on my throne, 
not a “ large household,” Ana. Oh! Iam weary. Pambasa, come 
hither and conduct my secretary, Ana, to the empty room that is 
next my own, the painted chamber which looks toward the north, 
and bid my slaves attend to all his wants as they would to mine.’ 

‘Why did you tell me you were a scribe, my lord Ana ?’ asked 
Pambasa, as he led me to my beautiful sleeping-place. 

‘ Because that is my trade, Chamberlain.’ 

He looked at me, shaking his great head till the long white beard 
waved across his breast like a temple banner in the faint evening 
breeze, and answered, 

‘You are no scribe, you are a magician who can win the love 
and favour of his Highness in an hour, which others cannot do 
between two risings of the Nile. Had you said so at once, you 
would have been differently treated yonder in the hall of waiting. 
Forgive me therefore what I did in ignorance, and, my lord, I pray 
that it may please you not to melt away in the night, lest my feet 
should answer for it beneath the sticks.’ 


It was the fourth hour from sunrise of the following day that 
for the first time in my life I found myself in the Court of Pharaoh 
standing with other members of his household in the train of his 
Highness, the Prince Seti. It was a very great place, for Pharaoh 
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sat in the judgment hall, whereof the roof is upheld by round and 
sculptured columns, between which were set statues of Pharaohs 
who had been. Save at the throne end of the hall, where the light 
flowed down through clerestories, the vast chamber was dim almost 
to darkness ; at least so it seemed to me entering there out of the 
brilliant sunshine. Through this gloom many folk moved like 
shadows : captains, nobles,and state officers who had been summoned 
to the Court, and among them white-robed and shaven priests, 
Also there were others of whom I took no count, such as Arab head- 
men from the desert, traders with jewels and other wares to sell, 
farmers and even peasants with petitions to present, lawyers and 
their clients, and I know not who besides, though of all these none 
were suffered to advance beyond a certain mark where the light 
began to fall. Speaking in whispers all of these folk flitted to and 
fro like bats in a tomb. 

We waited between two Hathor-headed pillars in one of the 
vestibules of the hall, the Prince Seti, who was clad in purple- 
bordered garments and wore upon his brow a fillet of gold from 
which rose the ureus or hooded snake, also of gold, that royal 
ones alone might wear, leaning against the base of a statue, while 
the rest of us stood silent behind him. For a time he was silent 
also, as a man might be whose thoughts were otherwhere. At 
length he turned and said to me, 

‘This is weary work. Would I had asked you to bring that 
new tale of yours, Scribe Ana, that we might have read it together.’ 

‘Shall I tell you the plot of it, Prince ?’ 

‘Yes. I mean, not now, lest I should forget my manners listen- 
ing to you. Look,’ and he pointed to a dark-browed, fierce-eyed 
man of middle age who passed up the hall as though he did not see 
us, ‘ there goes my cousin, Amenmeses. You know him, do you not?’ 

I shook my head. 

‘Then tell me what you think of him, at once before the first 
judgment fades.’ 

‘I think he is a royal-looking lord, obstinate in mind and strong 
in body, handsome too in his way.’ 

‘ All can see that, Ana. What else ? 

‘T think,’ I said in a low voice so that none might overhear, 
‘that his heart is as black as his brow ; that he has grown wicked 
with jealousy and hate and will do you evil.’ 

‘Can a man grow wicked, Ana? Is he not as he was born till 
the end? I do not know, nor do you. Still you are right, he is 
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jealous and will do me evil if it brings him good. But tell me, 
which of us will triumph at the last ?’ 

While I hesitated what to answer I became aware that some- 
one had joined us. Looking round I perceived a very ancient 
man clad in a white robe. He was broad-faced and bald-headed, 
and his eyes burned beneath his shaggy eyebrows like two coals in 
ashes. He supported himself on a staff of cedar wood, gripping 
it with both hands that for thinness were like to those of a mummy. 
For a while he considered us both as though he were reading our 
souls, then said in a full and jovial voice, 

‘Greeting, Prince.’ 

Seti turned, looked at him, and answered, 

‘Greeting, Bakenkhonsu. How comes it that you are still 
alive 2 When we parted at Thebes I made sure——’ 

‘That on your return you would find me in my tomb. Not 
so, Prince, it is I who shall live to look upon you in your tomb, 
yes, and on others who are yet to sit in the seat of Pharaoh. Why 
not ? Ho! ho! Whynot, seeing that Iam but a hundred and seven, 
I who remember the first Rameses and have played with his grand- 
son, your grandsire, as a boy? Why should I not live, Prince, to 
nurse your grandson—if the gods should grant you one who as yet 
have neither wife nor child ?’ 

‘Because you will get tired of life, Bakenkhonsu, as Iam 
already, and the gods will not be able to spare you much longer.’ 

“The gods can endure yet a while without me, Prince, when 
so many are flocking to their table. Indeed it is their desire that 
one good priest should be left in Egypt. Ki the Magician told 
me so only this morning. He had it straight from Heaven in a 
dream last night.’ 

‘Why have you been to visit Ki?’ asked Seti, looking at him 
sharply. ‘I should have thought that being both of a trade you 
would have hated each other.’ 

‘Not so, Prince. On the contrary we add up each other’s 
account ; I mean, check and interpret each other’s visions, with 
which we are both of us much troubled just now. Is that young 
man a scribe from Memphis ?’ 

“Yes, and my friend. His grandsire was Pentaur the poet.’ 

“Indeed. I knew Pentaur well. Often has he read me to sleep 
with his long poems, rank stuff that grew like coarse grass upon a 
deep but half-drained soil. Are you sure, young man, that Pentaur 
was your grandfather? You are not like him. Quite a different 
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kind of herbage, and you know that is a matter upon which we must 
take a woman’s word.’ 

Seti burst out laughing and I looked at the old priest angrily, 
though now that I came to think of it my father always said that 
his mother was one of the biggest liars in Egypt. 

‘Well, let it be,’ went on Bakenkhonsu, ‘ till we find out the 
truth before Thoth. Ki was speaking of you, young man. I 
did not pay much attention to him, but it was something about 
a sudden vow of friendship between you and the Prince here. 
There was a cup in the story too, an alabaster cup that seemed 
familiar to me. Ki said it was broken.’ 

Seti started and I began angrily, 

‘What do you know of that cup? Where were you hid, O 
Priest 2 ’ 

‘Oh, in your souls, I suppose,’ he answered dreamily, ‘ or rather 
Ki was. But I know nothing and am not curious. If you had 
broken the cup with a woman now, it would have been more inter- 
esting, even to an old man. Be so good as to answer the Prince’s 
question as to whether he or his cousin Amenmeses will triumph 
at the last, for on that matter both Ki and I are curious.’ 

‘Am I a seer,’ I began again still more angrily, ‘that I 
should read the future ? ’ 

‘I think so, a little, but that is what I want to find out.’ 

He hobbled towards me, laid one of his claw-like hands upon 
my arm, and said in a new voice of command, 

‘Look now upon that throne and tell me what you see there.’ 

I obeyed him because I must, staring up the hall at the empty 
throne. At first I saw nothing. Then figures seemed to flit around 
it. From among these figures emerged the shape of the Count 
Amenmeses. He sat upon the throne, looking about him proudly, 
and I noted that he was no longer clad as a prince but as Pharaoh 
himself. Presently hook-nosed men appeared who dragged him 
from his seat. He fell, as I thought, into water, for it seemed to 
splash up about him. Next Seti the Prince appeared to mount 
the throne, led thither by a woman, of whom I could only see the 
back. I saw him distinctly wearing the double crown and holding 
a sceptre in his hand. He also melted away and others came whom 
I did not know, though I thought that one of them was like to the 
Princess Userti. 

Now all were gone and I were telling Bakenkhonsu everything I 
had witnessed like a man who speaks in his sleep, not by his own 
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_ will. Suddenly I woke up and laughed at my own foolishness. 
But the other two did not laugh; they regarded me very gravely. 

‘I thought that you were something of a seer,’ said the old 
priest, ‘or rather Ki thought it. I could not quite believe Ki, 
because he said that the young person whom I should find with the 
Prince here this morning would be one who loved him with all the 
heart, and it is only a woman who loves with all the heart, is it 
not? Or so the world believes. Well, I will talk the matter over 
with Ki. Hush! Pharaoh comes.’ 

As he spoke from far away rose a cry of— 

‘Life! Blood! Strength! ‘Pharaoh! Pharaoh! Pharaoh!’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE COURT OF BETROTHAL. 


‘Lire! Blood! Strength ! ’ echoed everyone in the great hall, falling 
to their knees and bending their foreheads to the ground. Even 
the Prince and the aged Bakenkhonsu prostrated themselves thus 
as though before the presence of a god. And, indeed, Pharaoh 
Meneptah, passing through the patch of sunlight at the head of the 
hall, wearing the double crown upon his head and arrayed in royal 
robes and ornaments, looked like a god, no less, as the multitude of 
the people of Egypt held him to be. He was an old man with the 
face of one worn by years and care, but from his person majesty 
seemed to flow. 

With him, walking a step or two behind, went Nehesi his 
Vizier, a shrivelled, parchment-faced officer whose cunning eyes 
rolled about the place, and Roy the High-priest, and Hora the 
Chamberlain of the Table, and Meranu the Washer of the King’s 
Hands, and Yuy the private scribe, and many others whom Baken- 
khonsu named to meas they appeared. Then there were fan-bearers 
and a gorgeous band of lords who were called King’s Companions 
and Head Butlers and I know not who besides, and after these 
guards with spears and helms that shone like gold, and black swords- 
men from the southern land of Kesh. 

But one woman accompanied his Majesty, walking alone imme- 
diately behind him in front of the Vizier and the High-priest. She 
was the Royal Daughter, the Princess Userti, who looked, I thought, 
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prouder and more splendid than any there, though somewhat pale 
and anxious. 

Pharaoh came to the steps of the throne. The Vizier and the 
High-priest advanced to help him up the steps, for he was feeble with 
age. He waved them aside, and beckoning to his daughter, rested 
his hand upon her shoulder and by her aid mounted the throne. I 
thought that there was meaning in this ; it was as though he would 
show to all the assembly that this princess was the prop of Egypt. 

For a little while he stood still and Userti sat herself down on 
the topmost step, resting her chin upon her jewelled hand. There 
he stood searching the place with his eyes. He lifted his sceptre 
and all rose, hundreds and hundreds of them throughout the hall, 
their garments rustling as they rose like leaves in a sudden wind. 
He seated himself and once more from every throat went up the 
regal salutation that was the king’s alone, of— 

‘Life! Blood! Strength! Pharaoh! Pharaoh! Pharaoh!’ 

In the silence that followed I heard him say, to the Princess, 
I think, 

‘ Amenmeses I see, and others of our kin, but where is my son 
Seti, the Prince of Egypt ?’ 

‘Watching us no doubt from some vestibule. My brother 
loves not ceremonials,’ answered Userti. 

Then, with a little sigh, Seti stepped forward, followed by Baken- 
khonsu and myself, and at a distance by other members of his 
household. As he marched up the long hall all drew to this side 
or that, saluting him with low bows. Arriving in front of the 
throne he bent till his knee touched the ground, saying, 

“I give greeting, O King and Father.’ 

‘I give greeting, O Prince and Son. Be seated,’ answered 
Meneptah. 

Seti seated himself in a chair that had been made ready for 
him at the foot of the throne, and on its right, and in another chair 
to the left, but set farther from the steps, Amenmeses seated himself 
also. Ata motion from the Prince I took my stand behind bis 
chair. 

The formal business of the Court began. At the beckoning 
of an usher people of all sorts appeared singly and handed in peti- 
tions written on rolled-up papyri, which the Vizier Nehesi took and 
threw into a leathern sack that was held open by a black slave. 
In some cases an answer to his petition, whereof this was only the 
formal delivery, was handed back to the suppliant, who touched 
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his brow with the roll that perhaps meant everything to him, and 
bowed himself away to learn his fate. Then appeared sheiks of 
the desert tribes, and captains from fortresses in Syria, and traders 
who had been harmed by enemies, and even peasants who had 
suffered violence from officers, each to make his prayer. Of all of 
these supplications the scribes took notes, while to some the Vizier 
and councillors made answers. But as yet Pharaoh said nothing. 
There he sat silent on his splendid throne of ivory and gold, like 
a god of stone above the altar, staring down the long hall and 
through the open doors as though he would read the secrets of 
the skies beyond. 

‘I told you that courts were wearisome, friend Ana,’ whispered 
the Prince to me without turning his head. ‘ Do you not already 
begin to wish that you were back writing tales at Memphis ? ’ 

Before I could answer some movement in the throng at the end 
of the hall drew the eyes of the Prince and of all of us. I looked, 
and saw advancing towards the throne a tall, bearded man already 
old, although his black hair was but grizzled with grey. He was 
arrayed in a white linen robe, over which hung a woollen cloak such 
as shepherds wear, and he carried in his hand a long thornwood 
staff. His face was splendid and very handsome, and his black. 
eyes flashed like fire. He walked forward slowly, looking neither to 
the left nor the right, and the throng made way for him as though he 
were a prince. Indeed, I thought that they showed more fear of 
him than of any prince, since they shrank from him as he came. 
Nor was he alone, for after him walked another man who was very 
like to him, but, as I judged, still older, for his beard, which hung 
down to his middle, was snow-white as was the hair of his head. 
He also was dressed in a sheepskin cloak and carried a staff in his 
hand. Now a whisper rose among the people and the whisper 
said, 

‘The prophets of the men of Israel! The prophets of the men 
of Israel ! ’ 

The two stood before the throne and looked at Pharaoh, making 
no obeisance. Pharaoh looked at them and was silent. For a 
long space they stood thus in the midst of a great quiet, but Pharaoh 
would not speak, and none of his officers seemed to dare to open their 
mouths. At length the first of the prophets spoke in a clear, cold 
voice as some conqueror might do. 

‘You know me, Pharach, and my errand.’ 

‘I know you,’ answered Pharaoh slowly, ‘ as well I may, seeing 
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that we played together when we were little. You are that Hebrew 
whom my sister, she who sleeps in Osiris, took to be as a son to her, 
giving to you a name that means “ drawn forth ” because she drew 
you forth as an infant from among the reeds of Nile. Ay, I know 
you and your brother also, but your errand I know not.’ 

‘This is my errand, Pharaoh, or rather the errand of Jahveh, 
God of Israel, for whom I speak. Have you not heard it before ? 
It is that you should let his people go to do sacrifice to him in the 
wilderness.’ 

‘Who is Jahveh ? I know not Jahveh who serve Amon and 
the gods of Egypt, and why should I let your people go ?’ 

‘ Jahveh is the God of Israel, the great God of all gods whose 
power you shall learn if you will not hearken, Pharaoh. As for why 
you should let the people go, ask it of the Prince your son who sits 
yonder. Ask him of what he saw in the streets of this city but last 
night, and of a certain judgment that he passed upon one of the 
officers of Pharaoh. Or if he will not tell you, learn it from the 
lips of the maiden who is named Merapi, Moon of Israel, the daughter 
of Nathan the Levite. Stand forward, Merapi, daughter of 
Nathan.’ 

Then from the throng at the back of the hall came forward Merapi, 
clad in a white robe and with a black veil thrown about her head 
in token of mourning, but not so as to hide her face. Up the hall 
she glided and made obeisance to Pharaoh, as she did so, casting 
one swift look at Seti where he sat. Them she stood still, looking, 
as I thought, wonderfully beautiful in that simple robe of white 
and the veil of black. 

‘Speak, woman,’ said Pharaoh. 

She obeyed, telling all the tale in her low and honeyed voice, 
nor did any seem to think it long or wearisome. At length she 
ended, and Pharaoh said, 

“Say, Seti my son, is this truth ?’ 

‘It is truth, O my Father. By virtue of my powers as Governor 
of this city I caused the captain Khuaka to be put to death for 
the crime of murder done by him before my eyes in the streets of 
the city.’ : 

‘Perchance you did right and perchance you did wrong, Son 
Seti. At the least you are the best judge, and because he struck 
your royal person, this Khuaka deserved to die.’ 

Again he was silent for a while starmg through the open doors 
at the sky beyond. Then he said, 
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‘What would ye more, Prophets of Jahveh ? Justice has been 
done upon my officer who slew the man of your people. A life 
has been taken for a life according to the strict letter of the law. 
The matter is finished. Unless you have aught to say, get you 
gone.’ 

‘ By the command of the Lord our God,’ answered the prophet, 
“we have this to say to you, O Pharaoh. Lift the heavy yoke from 
off the neck of the people of Israel. Bid that they cease from the 
labour of the making of bricks to build your walls and cities.’ 

‘ And if I refuse, what then 2’ 

‘Then the curse of Jahveh shall be on you, Pharaoh, and with 
plague upon plague shall he smite this land of Egypt.’ 

Now a sudden rage seized Meneptah. 

‘What!’ he cried. ‘Do you dare to threaten me in my own 
palace, and would ye cause all the multitude of the people of Israel 
who have grown fat in the land to cease from their labours? Hearken, 
my servants, and, scribes, write down my decree. Go ye to the 
country of Goshen and say to the Israelites that the bricks they 
made they shall make as aforetime and more work shall they do 
than aforetime in the days of my father, Rameses. Only no more 
straw shall be given to them for the making of the bricks. Because 
they are idle, let them go forth and gather the straw for themselves ; 
let them gather it from the face of the fields.’ 

There was silence for a while. Then with one voice both the 
prophets spoke, pointing with their wands to Pharaoh, 

‘In the Name of the Lord God we curse you, Pharaoh, who soon 
shall die and make answer for this sin. The people of Egypt 
we curse also. Ruin shall be their portion; death shall be their 
bread and blood shall they drink in a great darkness. Moreover, 
at the last Pharaoh shall let the people go.’ 

Then, waiting no answer, they turned and strode away side by 
side, nor did any man hinder them in their goings. Again there 
was silence in the hall, the silence of fear, for these were awful 
words that the prophets had spoken. Pharaoh knew it, for his 
chin sank upon his breast and his face that had been red with rage 
turned white. Userti hid her eyes with her hand as though to 
shut out some evil vision, and even Seti seemed ill at ease as though 
that awful curse had found a home within his heart. 

At a motion of Pharaoh’s hand the Vizier Nehesi struck the 
ground thrice with his wand of office and pointed to the door, thus 
giving the accustomed sign that the Court was finished, whereon 
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all the people turned and went away with bent heads speaking no 
words one to another. Presently the great hall was emptied save 
for the officers and guards and those who attended upon Pharaoh. 
When everyone had gone Seti the Prince rose and bowed before 
the throne. 

‘O Pharaoh,’ he said, ‘ be pleased to hearken. We have heard 
very evil words spoken by these Hebrew men, words that threaten 
your divine life, O Pharaoh, and call down a curse upon the Upper 
and the Lower Land. Pharaoh, these people of Israel hold that 
they suffer wrong and are oppressed. Now give me, your son, a 
writing under your hand and seal, by virtue of which I shall have 
power to go down to the Land of Goshen and inquire of this matter, 
and afterwards make report of the truth to you. Then, if it seems 
to you that the People of Israel are unjustly dealt by, you may 
lighten their burden and bring the curse of their prophets to nothing. 
But if it seems to you that the tales they tell are idle then your 
words shall stand.’ 

Now, listening, I, Ana, thought that Pharaoh would once more 
be angry. But it was not so, for when he spoke again it was in the 
voice of one who is crushed by grief or weariness. 

‘Have your will, Son,’ he said. ‘Only take with you a great 
guard of soldiers lest these hook-nosed dogs should do you mischief. 
I trust them not, who, like the Hyksos whose blood runs in many 
of them, were ever the foes of Egypt. Did they not conspire with 
the Ninebow Barbarians whom I crushed in the great battle, and 
do they not now threaten us in the name of their outland god ? 
Still, let the writing be prepared and I will seal it. And stay. I 
think, Seti, that you, who were ever gentle-natured, have somewhat 
too soft a heart towards these shepherd slaves. Therefore I will 
not send you alone. Amenmeses your cousin shall go with you, 
but under your command. It is spoken.’ 

‘Life! Blood! Strength!’ said both Seti and Amenmeses, 
thus acknowledging the king’s command. 

Now I thought that all was finished. But it was not so, for 
presently Pharaoh said, 

‘Let the guards withdraw to the end of the hall and with them 
the servants. Let the King’s councillors and the officers of the 
household remain.’ 

Instantly all saluted and withdrew out of hearing. I too made 
ready to go, but the Prince said to me, 

‘Stay, that you may take note of what passes.’ 
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Pharaoh, watching, saw if he did not hear. 

‘Who is that man, Son?’ he asked. 

‘He is Ana my private scribe and librarian,O Pharaoh, whom 
I trust. It was he who saved me from harm but last night.’ 

‘ You say it, Son. Let him remain in attendance on you, knowing 
that if he betrays our counsel he dies.’ 

Userti looked up frowning as though she were about to speak. 
If so, she changed her mind and was silent, perhaps because 
Pharaoh’s word once spoken could not be altered. Bakenkhonsu 
remained also as a Councillor of the King according to his right. 

When all had gone Pharaoh, who had been brooding, lifted 
his head and spoke slowly but in the voice of one who gives a judg- 
ment that may not be questioned, saying, 

‘Prince Seti, you are my only son born of Queen Ast-Nefert, 
royal Sister, royal Mother, who sleeps in the bosom of Osiris. It 
is true that you arenot my first-born son, since the Count Ramessu’— 
here he pointed to a stout mild-faced man of pleasing, rather foolish 
appearance— is your elder by two years. But, as he knows well, 
his mother, who is still with us, is a Syrian by birth and of no royal 
blood, and therefore he can never sit upon the throne of Egypt. 
Is it not so, my son Ramessu ?’ 

‘It is so, O Pharaoh,’ answered the Count in a pleasant voice, 
‘nor do I seek ever to sit upon that throne, who am well content 
with the offices and wealth that Pharaoh has been pleased to confer 
upon me, his first-born.’ 

‘Let the words of the Count Ramessu be written down,’ said 
Pharaoh, ‘ and placed in the temple of Ptah of this city, and in the 
temples of Ptah at Memphis and of Amon at Thebes, that hereafter 
they may never be questioned.’ 

The scribes in attendance wrote down the words and, at a sign 
from the Prince Seti, I also wrote them down, setting the 
papyrus I had with me on my knee. When this was finished 
Pharaoh went on. 

‘Therefore, O Prince Seti, you are the heir of Egypt and perhaps, 
as those Hebrew prophets said, will ere long be called upon to sit 
in my place on its throne.’ 

‘May the King live for ever!’ exclaimed Seti, ‘for well he 
knows that I do not seek his crown and dignities.’ , 

‘I do know it well, my son; so well that I wish you thought 
more of that crown and those dignities which, if the gods will, 
mustcometoyou. If they will it not, next in the order of succession 
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stands your cousin, the Count Amenmeses, who is also of royal 
blood both on his father’s and his mother’s side, and after him I 
know not who, unless it be my daughter and your half-sister, the 
royal Princess Userti, Lady of Egypt.’ 

Now Userti spoke, very earnestly, saying, 

‘O Pharaoh, surely my right in the succession, according to 
ancient precedent, precedes that of my cousin, the Count 
Amenmeses.’ 

Amenmeses was about to answer, but Pharaoh lifted his hand 
and he was silent. 

‘ It is a matter for those learned in such lore to discuss,’ Meneptah 
replied in a somewhat hesitating voice. ‘I pray the gods that it 
may never be needful that this high question should be considered 
in the Council. Nevertheless, let the words of the royal Princess 
be written down. Now, Prince Seti,’ he went on when this had 
been done, ‘ you are still unmarried, and if you have children they 
are not royal.’ 

‘I have none, O Pharaoh,’ said Seti. 

“Is it so?’ answered Meneptah indifferently. ‘The Count 
Amenmeses has children I know, for I have seen them, but by his 
wife Unuri, who also is of the royal line, he has none.’ 

Here I heard Amenmeses mutter ‘ Being my aunt that is not 
strange,’ a saying at which Seti smiled. 

“My daughter, the Princess, is also unmarried. So it seems 
that the fountain of the royal blood is running dry——’ 

‘Now it is coming,’ whispered Seti below his breath so that 
only I could hear. 

‘Therefore,’ continued Pharaoh, ‘as you know, Prince Seti, 
for the royal Princess of Egypt by my command went to speak 
to you of this matter last night, I make a decree——~ 

‘Pardon, O Pharaoh,’ interrupted the Prince, ‘ my sister spoke 
to me of no decree last night, save that I should attend at the 
court here to-day.’ 

“Because I could not, Seti, seeing that another was present 
with you whom you refused to dismiss,’ and she let her eyes rest on 
me. 

‘It matters not,’ said Pharaoh, ‘ since now I will utter it with 
my own lips which perhaps is better. It is my will, Prince, that 
you forthwith wed the royal Princess Userti, that children of the 
true blood of the Ramessides may be born. Hear and obey.’ 

Now Userti shifted her eyes from me to Seti, watching him very 
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closely. Seated at his side upon the ground with my writing roll 
spread across my knee, I too watched him closely, and noted that 
his lips turned white and his face grew fixed and strange. 

‘I hear the command of Pharaoh,’ he said ina low voice, making 
obeisance, and hesitated. 

‘Have you aught to add ?’ asked Meneptah sharply. 

‘ Only, O Pharaoh, that though this would be a marriage decreed 
for reasons of the State, still there is a lady who must be given in 
marriage, and she my half-sister who heretofore kas only loved 
meas a relative. Therefore, I would know from her lips if it is 
her will to take me as a husband.’ 

Now all looked at Userti, who replied in a cold voice, 

‘In this matter, Prince, as in all others I have no will but 
that of Pharaoh.’ 

“You have heard,’ interrupted Meneptah impatiently, ‘and as 
in our House it has always been the custom for kin to marry kin, 
why should it not be her will? Also, whom else should she marry ? 
Amenmeses is already wed. There remains only Saptah his brother 
who is younger than herself——’ 

‘So am I,’ murmured Seti, ‘ by two long years,’ but happily 
Userti did not hear him. 

‘Nay, my father,’ she said with decision, ‘never will I take 
a deformed man to husband.’ 

Now from the shadow on the further side of the throne, where 
I could not see him, there hobbled forward a young noble, short 
in stature, light-haired like Seti, and with a sharp, clever face which 
put me in mind of that of a jackal (indeed for this reason he was 
named Thoth by the common people, after the jackal-headed god). 
He was very angry, for his cheeks were flushed and his small eyes 
flashed. 

‘ Must I listen, Pharaoh,’ he said in a little voice, ‘ while my 
cousin the Royal Princess reproaches me in public for my lame 
foot, which I have because my nurse let me fall when I was still in 
arms ?’ 

‘Then his nurse let his grandfather fall also, for he too was 
club-footed, as I who have seen him naked in his cradle can bear 
witness,’ whispered old Bakenkhonsu. 

“It seems so, Count Saptah, unless you stop your ears,’ replied 
Pharaoh. 

‘She says she will not marry me,’ went on Saptah, ‘me who 
from childhood have been a slave to her and to no other woman.’ 
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‘Not by my wish, Saptah. Indeed, I pray you to go and be a 
slave to any woman whom you will,’ exclaimed Userti. 

‘But I say,’ continued Saptah, ‘ that one day she shall marry 
me, for the Prince Seti will not live for ever.’ 

‘How do you know that, Cousin?’ asked Seti. ‘The High- 
priest here will tell you a different story.’ 

Now certain of those present turned their heads away to hide 
the smile upon their faces. Yet on this day some god spoke with 
Saptah’s voice making him a prophet, since in a year to come she 
did marry him, in order that she might stay upon the throne at a 
time of trouble when Egypt would not suffer that a woman should 
have sole rule over the land. 

But Pharaoh did not smile like the courtiers ; indeed he grew 
angry. 

‘Peace, Saptah!’ he said. ‘ Who are you that wrangle before 
me, talking of the death of kings and saying that you will wed 
the Royal Princess ? One more such word and you shall be driven 
into banishment. Hearken now. Almost am I minded to declare 
my daughter, the Royal Princess, sole heiress to the throne, 
seeing that in her there is more strength and wisdom than in any 
other of our House.’ 

‘ If such be Pharaoh’s will, let Pharaoh’s will be done,’ said Seti 
most humbly. ‘ Well I know my own’ unworthiness to fill so high 
a station, and by all the gods I swear that my beloved sister will 
find no more faithful subject than myself.’ 

“You mean, Seti,’ interrupted Userti, ‘that rather than marry 
me you would abandon your right to the double crown. Truly 
Iam honoured. Seti, whether you reign or I, I will not marry you.’ 

‘What words are these I hear?’ cried Meneptah. ‘Is there 
indeed one in this land of Egypt who dares to say that Pharaoh’s 
decree shall be disobeyed? Write it down, Scribes, and you, 
O Officers, let it be proclaimed from Thebes to the sea, that on the 
third day from now at the hour of noon in the temple of Hathor in 
this city, the Prince, the Royal Heir, Seti Meneptah, Beloved of Ra, 
will wed the Royal Princess of Egypt, Lily of Love, Beloved of 
Hathor, Userti, Daughter of me, the god.’ 

‘Life! Blood! Strength!’ called all the Court. 

Then, guided by some high officer, the Prince Seti was led before 
the throne and the Princess Userti was set beside him, or rather 
facing him. According to the ancient custom a great gold cup was 
brought and filled with red wine, to me it looked like blood. Userti 
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took the cup and, kneeling, gave it to the Prince, who drank and 
gave it back to her that she might also drink in solemn token of their 
betrothal. Is not the scene graven on the broad bracelets of gold 
which in after days Seti wore when he sat upon the throne, those 
same bracelets that at a future time I with my own hands clasped 
about the wrists of dead Userti? Then he stretched out his hand 
which she touched with her lips, and bending down he kissed her 
on the brow. Lastly, Pharaoh, descending to the lowest step of 
the throne, laid his sceptre, first upon the head of the Prince, and 
next upon that of the Princess, blessing them both in the name of 
himself, of his Ka or Double, and of the spirits and Kas of all their 
forefathers, kings and queens of Egypt, thus appointing them to 
come after him when he had been gathered to the bosom of the gods. 
These things done, he departed in state, surrounded by his court, 
preceded and followed by his guards and leaning on the arm of the 
Princess Userti, whom he loved better than anyone in the world. 


A while later I stood alone with the Prince in his private 
chamber, where I had first seen him. 

‘ That is finished,’ he said in a cheerful voice, ‘ and I tell you, 
Ana, that I feel quite, quite happy. Have you ever shivered upon 
the bank of a river of a winter morning, fearing to enter, and yet, 
when you did enter, have you not been pleased to find that the icy 
water refreshed you and made you not cold but hot ?’ 

‘Yes, Prince. It is when one comes out of the water, if the 
wind blows and no sun shines, that one feels colder than before.’ 

‘True, Ana, and therefore one must not come out. One should 
stop there till one—drowns or is eaten by a crocodile. But, say, 
did I do it well ?’ 

‘Old Bakenkhonsu told me, Prince, that he had been present 
at many royal betrothals, I think he said eleven, and had never 
seen one conducted with more grace. He added that the way in 
which you kissed the brow of her Highness was perfect, as was all 
your demeanour after the first argument.’ 

‘ And so it would remain, Ana, if I were never called upon to 
do more than kiss her brow, to which I have been accustomed 
from boyhood. Oh! Ana, Ana,’ he added in a kind of cry, ‘ already 
you are becoming a courtier like the rest of them, a courtier who 
cannot speak the truth. Well, nor can I, so why should I blame 
you? Tell me again all about your marriage, Ana, of how it began 
and how it ended.’ ‘ 


(T'o be continued.) 
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